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Your Three Great Problems 


Food—Clothing—Home 


And to have these you must have money 
~ The function of this bank is more than 
a safe depository for your money. It is an 
important factor in the life and growth of 
your business interests. 

Make an account at this Bank the 
foundation of your plans through life. 


WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


First National Bank 


DERRY, N. H. 
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SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 


“Chief of them all’ 


W.R. Stockdale 


5 West Broadway 


W. F. NEAL 


—Dealer in— 

HARDWARE AND PAINTS 
High-Grade Seeds 
Everything for Farm Garden and Lawn 
DERRY, N. H. 


Phone 59 


Moody- Wiggin Co. 


Groceries and Provisions 
DERRY 


J. F. DREW & SON 


CONFECTIONERY 
AND ICK CREAM 








Bell Hardware Co., Inc. 


SPORTING GOODS 
FARMING TOOLS 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
STOVES, CEMENT, SEED 


34 East Broadway 


J. H. LOW 


Registered Pharmacist 


Tue Rexatt STORE 
Derry, New Hampshire 


YOUNG MEN’S SUITS 
AND OVERCOATS 


In Nobby Styles at Rock Bottom Prices . 


H. E. BIDWELL 


Odd Fellows’ Block 


M. L. ARMSTRONG 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Warren’s News Stand 


Newspapers, Magazines 
Stationery, Cigars and Tobacco 
DERRY, N. H. 


ee 


The Abbott Auto Co. 


Auto Service of all Kinds at All Hours 
Painting and Repairing 


Garage and Salesroom 
Abbott Square, Opp. Passenger Station 


For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 
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While the ‘Oldest Inhabitant’’ has 
vainly endeavored to recall severer weather 
than was experienced during the winter 
just passed, and while people and institu- 
tions have struggled against the extreme 
cold and driving storms, school has pro- 
gressed with steady optimism, with work 
kept up to time, and with a splendid school 
spirit combining to make this a successful 
and happy year. We have had little time 
to think of whatever inconvenience the 
winter might have brought to us, for the 
school life has been filled to overflowing 
with activity. And the best is yet to come, 
for the hardest work of the year has been 
covered, better weather will prevail, and 
ahead of us we have the climax of school 
social life in the graduation week. Only to 
those who have been unfaithful to duty is 
this a time of worry and regrets, and even 
they might still get some consolation out 
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of the axiom, ‘“‘It’s never too late to mend.”’ 
There may still be time to make up neg- 
lected work and improve class standing. 
On the other hand, this is not the time for 
inose who have done their best to relax. 
The athlete who is going strong on the 
last lap of the race is the one who wins. 
The student can be measured largely by his 
ability to hold out to the end, and though 
this may be a difficult task for many of us, 
let us strive to do our very best and help 
to make this a “record year’ for old 
Pinkerton. 

The new “Critic” board takes over its 
work with an appreciation of the responsi- 
bility that it must assume in order to make 
the school paper successful and interesting. 
The present board extends its congratula- 
tions to the retiring officers, and in behalf 
of the school thanks them for their efforts 


Publ La Library 


6g oe Broadway 
Derry, VHS OS0388 
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to give us a paper worthy of Pinkerton. 
The ‘‘Critic’’ belongs to the school. It de- 
pends largely for its maintenance and suc- 
: cess upon the students. The students sup- 
' port it financially and by contributions to 
‘its columns. No reader should be critical 
of any issue to which he or she has not 
subscribed in some way or other. The new 
board will welcome suggestions for im- 
provement, invites constructive criticism, 
and solicits any contributions that will 


« make the ‘‘Critic’’ more interesting. 


To Our Graduates, Former Students and 
Other Friends of Pinkerton Academy: 
Since 1885, when the John M. Pinkerton 

- bequest became available, no additional 
gifts have come to the institution. The 
f general impression is abroad that the 
- Academy has abundant wealth and needs 
no further assistance. Thirty years ago 
the funds were sufficient to meet the de- 
~.Taands of the times, but for the last ten 
years at least the Trustees have had to 
practice very strict economy. The funds 
are safely invested. The income this year 
from investments will be equal to the pre- 
war income. Simply because the invest- 


ments are safe, the income from these 


’ investments does not increase; but ex- 
*" penses have steadily increased. How have 
these expenses been met? In two ways. 
In 1885 the tuition was $18 a year, and 
_ this was frequently remitted to needy stu- 
_dents. This year the tuition is $55. In 
1885-6 the total registration was 81; in 
1919-20 the total is 237. 

During the last twenty years, the Old 
‘Academy building has again been used for 
school work. To the new building the la- 
boratory was added, the basement utilized, 
_ part for a wood-working shop and part 
for an additional classroom; the little 
rooms off the stage have been used for 
i classes; and the back part of the assembly 

‘room has been set off by paper board par- 
.titions into classrooms. Prior to this, 
Commercial, Agricultural and Domestic 
Science courses had been added. All the 


buildings have been kept in repair and 
some have been remodelled and enlarged. 
A sinall forge shop has been installed. 

We can do nothing further without ad- 
ditional funds. We must have a larger 
endowment, for we must keep up with the 
times and continue to keep the Academy 
in the front rank of institutions of its 
kind. First of all we must increase the 
salaries of our teachers. We need to in- 
troduce courses that lead to better health 
and greater physical fitness of all pupils, 
boys and girls alike. We need a gym- 
nasium sufficiently large to enable both 
boys and girls to receive proper health 
and physical training. This will require 
additional instruction. We need better 
accommodations for our teachers. We 
need accommodations for the increasing 
number of boys and girls who wish to 
come from surrounding towns and else- 
where. We need to make additional pro- 
vision for those pupils who wish to board 
themselves, and we must see that they 
bave proper supervision. We need a cen- 
tral heating plant, both for economy of 
fuel and evenness of heat. We need bet- 
ter and larger accommodations for our 
splendid library. We need better facili- 
ties fur Science studies. We do not ex- 
pect to do everything at once. This 
would be neither possible nor desirable. 
We need to make a beginning. Nothing 
can be spent towards enlarging, however, 
without making sufficient addition to the 
permanent funds to take care of the main- 
tenance of such enlarging. We are mak- 
ing the appeal that most other educational 
institutions have been obliged to make. 
During the war we felt that an appeal for 
additional funds would be out of place, 
but we can no longer. postpone our ap- 
peal. 

We should have at least $300,000. To 
meet immediate needs we must have $100,- 
000. We>want your contribution. We 
need large gifts but we are just as anxious 
to receive the small contribution where 
ithe large is not possible. We ask that 
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you set aside a definite amount each year 
for five years for the Academy. This is 
the first real organized appeal the Acad- 
eniy has ever made. Please look over the 
enclosed slip, sign and return to Mr. 
Horne. Help us to maintain and make 
better the old Academy. We are not 
ashamed to make the appeal because we 
are conscious that our standard is high 


and that we are helping an increasingly © 


large number of young people to receive 
the best of Academy training. 
Responses have begun to 
Will you not send yours? 
Alumni Reunion at the Arlington Ho- 
tel, Boston, Friday, May 7, at 6.30. All 
come. 


FRANK N. PARSONS, President. 
JOHN C. CHASE, Secretary. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, Principal. 


come in. 


The Sophomore-Junior Prise 
Declamation Contest 


The Sophomore-Junior Prize Declama- 
tion Contest was held in the Academy 
Hall on Friday evening, March 26. The 
admission was twenty-five cents, which was 
for the benefit of our Athletic Association. 
The Seniors and Juniors sold home-made 
candy before the contest and increased 
their class treasuries considerably. 

The hall was thronged with enthusiastic 
listeners. There were six speakers before 
intermission and six after. During inter- 
mission the P. A. Glee Club led the audi- 
ence in community singing; many of the 
old songs as well as some of the popular 
ones were sung. 

The judges were Professor HE. R. Angell, 
Superintendent of Schools C. W. Cutts and 
Mrs. Alice L. Glidden. While the judges 


conferred there was more singing. As Pro- | 


fessor Angell made his way to the stage, 
everyone was breathless. He said that it 
was very hard for the judges to decide, and 
everyone shared this feeling, every 


speaker did so well. There were three 
prizes for the girls and three for the boys. 
They finally decided that Ruth E, Shackett, 
‘21, and Olan A. Rand, ’21, deserved the 
first prizes; Alma M. O’Neil, ’21, and Ar- 
thur W. Reynolds, Jr., ’22, second; and 
Marion R. Bidwell, ’21, and Earl E. Kelley, 
Meay- third: 

Hats off to 1921! They always did take 
the lead, winning four out of the six 
prizes, including both first prizes. Last 
year, the 1921 class took four out of the 
six prizes in the contest with the 1920 or 
present Senior class. Here’s hoping our 
sister class, 1923, will follow in our foot- 
steps. 


He Ra Week. 


SERA EY A Saas ee 


D. BW. €. a. 


Did you come to the-last Y. W. C. <A. 
meeting? If you didn’t you simply must 
come to the next one, because really you 
do not know what you have missed and 
what you are going to miss by not coming. 
We have just the ‘‘bestest”’ times and oh! 
such interesting discussions on Y. W. C. A. 
topics. Don’t you suppose if you tried real 
hard that you might come? I’ll assure you 
vou won’t begrudge the time or be sorry 
that you came. Won’t you come next 
time? Our last meeting was an especially 
interesting one, and if you’ll be good and 
promise not to tell, I’ll tell you about it. 
There were violin solos by—guess? Well, 
Merna Walbridge, and vocal selections by 
the twins (?) (Marion and Alma). Also 
readings by Marion George and Alma ’n 
everything. Now don’t you wish you had 
come? The vunly way that I can see to 
atone for your past absence and injustice 
to yourself is to be sure to come to the 
next meeting. | 

Let’s all try and come and: make the 
next meeting of the Y. W. C. A. the largest 
meeting yet. I will, Will you? 

- Reine 0. 
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Wobverty Party 


On Friday night, April 9, the Seniors 
held a poverty party, and it was certainly 
a great success. There was a large num- 
ber present and everyone had a good time. 
I am sure that no one had to stay at home 
because they had ‘“‘nothing to wear,” and 
some of them certainly did look poverty- 
stricken. 

The admission was ten cents, with an 
additional cent for every inch over five 
feet and every inch under five feet, and 
I guess the Seniors must have made quite 
a lot of money, for there were some pretty 
tall people there. An extra ten cents was 
charged everyone who wasn’t dressed 
poorly enough, but nearly everyone 
escaped that tax. 

You should have seen Mr. Horne! 
never would have recognized him, 
cially with his ‘‘glasses”’ on. 

Just before intermission the prizes were 
given out to those having the shabbiest 
costumes. The boy’s prize was given to 
Lowell Williams and the girl’s prize to 
Louise Smith, and they certainly deserved 
them. 

The party was the first of its kind that 
has been held in Pinkerton for a long 
time, and nearly everyone entered into the 
spirit of it. The music for the occasion 
was furnished by Scott’s orchestra. Every- 
one went home feeling that their evening 
had been well spent. 


You 
espe- 


M. B.,°°21; 


Some of the Wonders of Eqvrt 


I am writing my composition on two of 
the wonderful things found in the Egyp- 
tian desert, the Sphinx and the Pyramid. 
To me, Egypt and her traits are very in- 
teresting to know about. h: 

The Pyramids of Egypt are one of the 
seven wonders of the world. I will try to 
describe the construction and the use of 
these Pyramids. They are solidly built of 
massive blocks and pierced by a few nar- 





.the likeness of the face. 


row passages, which lead to smal] cham- 
bers. The entrance is a little above the 
ground and opens into a passage which 
slopes downward. About half way down, 
this passage meets with another, which 
goes up to the center of the pyramid; 
there is a horizontal branch at half way. 
All of these passages lead to grave cham- 
bers, The interiors of these pyramids are 
not all alike, but they are all under the 
same principal plan. The one I just de- 
scribed was the great pyramid of Gizeh. 
This was begun about 2,900 B. C. and is 
481 feet high; it covers thirteen acres and 
contains 2,300,000 blocks of lime-stone, 
weighing on an average of two and one- 
half tons each. The sides of this pyramid 
are 755 feet long, and it took 100,000 men 
twenty years to build it. This shows what 
a wonderful piece of work it was. It was 
the royal tomb of King Pharoah. 

In these pyramids there is a chapel 
containing one or more chambers and a 
vertical passage which leads to the grave. 
chambers. This is only one of the many 
interesting facts concerning these pyra- 
mids; the rest has to do with the Egyptian 
religion. 

The Egyptians have the custom of em- 
balming. They believe in a material 
rather than spiritual manner of perpetual 
existence after death, and also in the wan- 
dering of the soul. By.this I mean that 
they believed the spirit of the dead person 
came back to visit this world and that - 
they stayed in the pyramids, so there was 
aiways a good supply of food left there, 
in order that the spirit might not get 
hungry. The dead person’s clothes and 
jewels were also kept in these pyramids for 
then to use when they returned. 

Another queer belief of the Egyptians 
was that if these mummies should not 
keep, the spirit would be unhappy in 
heaven. So another mummy was made 
just exactly like the dead person, even to 
This likeness was 
obtained by means of a -“‘death mask,’’ 
which is so called because it is put over 
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the face of the dead person to get the 
exact likeness. This made mummy is al- 
ways put in the grave chamber with the 
real mummy. If the real one should not 
keep, they believed the spirit would trans- 
fer to the made one and continue to live 
happily. These were very important be- 
cause in some cases the happiness of the 
spirit depended upon them. The Egyptian 
embalming was also very wonderful. It is 
a lost art and scientists of today have 
studied but failed to find the secret. The 
Egyptian mummies keep for thousands of 
years and some of them can be seen in art 
museums in our cities at the present day. 

The Sphinx is of even greater antiquity 
than the pyramid. It is a mighty lion’s 
body with a human head. This work of 


sculpture is almost completely covered 
over with the sand of the desert. It is 
65 feet high and 142 feet long. It is 


made from a ridge of rock and shows un- 
surpassable skill in the use of the chisel. 

This Sphinx is buried in the sand, with 
just its back, shoulders and head uncoy- 
ered; but early in the century excavations 
were made, which revealed the complete 
form.of the body. The front-paws are fifty 
feet in length. The body is formed of 
uncut natural rock and there are pieces 
of sandstone masonry added in places to 
make it the required shape. The head is 
cut out of the solid rock and measures 
nearly ninety feet from the top of the 
forehead to the bottom of the chin and 
about fourteen feet across. The wig still 
hangs, a huge mass of stone, on both sides 
of the head. It once had a beard because 
fragments of it were found in the sand 
below. 

Thus we can understand why so many 
people take pleasure trips to this country 
of wonders. 


Ba wes. 2i5 


Is a miss as good as a mile? No. A 
miss has only two feet and a mile has 
five thousand, two hundred and eighty. 


‘ aren’t you all glad to get 


or 





Caw! Caw! Caw! 


Caw! caw! caw! Well, 
bgck after your vacation? 
I’m glad to have you be- 
cause it’s been rather 
lonesome over here in P. 
A. My brother was with 
me, that’s true, but we’re 
always quarreling. He 
always stands up for the 
Seniors and I’m always 
for the Juniors—espe- 
cially since they won that 
prize-speaking contest 
and carried off both first prizes in the 
bargain. 

I could see everything fine, perched up 
under the Juniors’ banner. I nearly fell 
off my perch once laughing at that med- 
ley, when first you would hear ‘‘Curse the 
United States!” and then ‘And sticked 
pins fru ’em.’’ Another time I nearly lost 
my balance when Alma O’Neil said that 
funny piece about Red Riding Hood, and 
I nearly went into spasms over Marion 
Bidwell’s Irish. I heard some girls, ask 
her to say ‘‘Georgie’”’ for them the other 
day, and it certainly was funny. But 
when Ruth Shackett and Olan Rand spoke 
I had to wipe my eyes on the corner of 
the banner. 

The singing by the Glee Club was good, 
too. When Miss Cutts told the audience 
to sing alone I tried to help, but every- 
one began to laugh at my caws, so I 
stopped. Besides, I was afraid Mr. Horne 
might ask me to be a judge, and I didn’t 
want to be because it would have been 
too hard to pick the winners. 

Speaking about winners, wasn’t Lyman 
Shackett one at the Mock Trial? I fell in 
love with him right off, and I didn’t blame 
Sam Hyde a bit for hugging her right in 
front of us. And when it comes to shed- 
ding tears Loren Bailey takes the cake! 
And Richmond Wight certainly could chew 
gum! Once Mr. Walbridge banged that 
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gavel so hard it nearly made my head ache. 
I was sorry when it was over and I tucked 
a piece of the Seniors’ fudge under my 
wing, so that I could dream on it, but all 
I dreamed was that Ralph Stearns said te 
Monroe Doctrine contained these words— 
“the government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.’’ 

When I was going down to ‘‘Bert’s’’ to 
have a haircut the other day I saw the 
boys out practicing baseball. It seemed 
good to see them out there again and is 


a sure sign of spring. Yes, spring is on 
the way. If you don’t believe it, look at 
the jars on the maple trees down the hill. 
I took a long drink out of one that was 
running over today, and it was fine. 
Well, children, my brother wants me to 
come to dinner now, so be good until I 
see you again. Oh, my! Howard Clark 
just threw a snowball and just barely 


missed me. Oh, bother! there goes that 
brother of mine again. Good-bye, chil- 
dren. Caw! Caw! Caw! 


MM. Gap eeas 
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O. A. R., ’21 (translating)—-Elle le 


posait cranement sur le haut de san 
chignon. ‘“‘She placed it (her bonnet) 
smartly on the top of her chin,”’ 


A. E. B., ’20, tells us we should know 
the specific heat of lead-shot so as to 
know how to shoot our guns in the ‘‘Happy 
Hunting Grounds.’’ 


721 (translating)—-En avalant 
“Swal- 


H. W., 
tranquillement ma derniere fraise. 
lowing tranquilly my last phrase.’’ 


Latin IV: B. J. S§&., ’20 (translating) — 
Visceribus miserorum veseitur. “‘He lives 
on the victuals (vitals) of miserable men.”’ 


Now I lay me down to rest, 
To study hard I’ve tried my best; 
And if I die before I wake, 
I’d have no blamed exams to take. 


Alg. I: Mr. R. (addressing elass)— 
“Now you will have to eamouflage these 
examples as——’’ (turning to board). 

K, Senter (aloud})—‘“Yes, as girls do 
their faces.”’ 

Mr. R.—‘‘You are quite right, Senter. 
The freckles are there only you can’t see 
them.”’ 

L. Bj 7*20-—‘"say, Archie, girl 
wants you.” 

A. H., ’19—‘‘Which one?”’ 


your 


Q.-—What rose was made to blush tn- 
seen? 
Ans.—Negroes. 


Physies: Miss P.—‘‘Clark, don’t you 
touch another chair during this period.” 

H. E. C., *17—‘‘Really, teacher, this is 
the same one!”’ 
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The boy danced ’round as though on air, 
His head was in a whirl; 

His eyes and mouth were full of hair, 
His arms were full of girl. 


He told the maiden of his love; 
The color left her cheeks— 

But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several weeks.—Ex. 


Heard in French III: 

“She held him in her arms; there were 
sobs which showed in her throat. He 
went out arm in arm.”’ 


In science class: 

“What is bread fruit?’’ 

L. M., ’20—“‘A cross between a cake and 
a pie.” 


Physics: Miss P., having shown a mag- 
net covered with iron filings, tried to 
brush them off. Someone suggested that 
it needed a shave, and A. B., ’20, said, 
“T wish mine weuld come off like that.’’ 


1 wonder if Miss P. and Miss F. ever 
reard a “cat-fight’’? 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
was “‘stone’’ deaf. He went to 
church, and as almost everyone was stand- 
ing up he thought they were going to 
sing, so he stood up also. The next day 
he got a letter thanking him for the ten 
dollars he had pledged for some benefit. . 


Miscovered in a story written by RS. 
°20: “After being separated many years, 
father and son met, and there were tears 
on both sides.’’ Sides of what—father’s 
nose? 


GC! GS ’°21, to LY R2’20 (speaking of 
Physics paper)——“I guess ten sheets will 
be enough.” 

“ F. A., ?20— There now, what are you 
going to do, Charlie, start up housekeep- 
ing?’’ 

Absence conquers love, but it takes pres- 
ents to keep it. 


: taterling? 


—s 


A, H., ’19—‘“‘Slide on your 


Late alyve 
wings.”’ 
Goldsmith, ’21 (giving newspaper re- 


port)—‘‘They were going along the soft 
street when all at once the horse caved 
in. 


A pessimist is a guy who wears both 
suspenders and a belt. 


Lat. IV: F. 03’20—“They feasted on 
embroidered couches.’’ 

A Senior would like to know who that 
Freshman was who didn’t know when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, 
and if he did know it by the end of the 
period? : 


Physics: H. C.) ’17—‘‘When I looked 
at the moon through a telescope it looked 
just like a pudding with raisins in it.” 


Lat. IV: B.8..°20—‘His heart trembled. 
with love.” (Flip-flop!) | 


Physics: A. E. B., ’20—‘‘Can you mag- 
netize through glass?’’ 

Miss P.—‘‘Yes.”’ 

A. B.—‘‘Gee, I wish candy was magne- 
tized!”’ 


Questions for Your Coco-nut. 
/-Iam a small potato. Won’t you be my 
If you don’t my life will be 
a plum failure. You are the apple of my 
eye. I don’t like sour grapes. You won’t 
squash, will you? My favorite pleasure is 
a date with a peach. When may I have 
one with you? We will he a happy pear 
if you don’t hand me a lemon; and say, 
when cherries get ripe, let me know if we 
cantaloupe, will you? 


There is a young miss from Boyd Road 
Who denies that she sprang from a toad. 
She hates the boys so? ? ? 
She tells them all ‘‘no’’? ?-? 
When they ask to visit her abode. 


/ 


We know a young fellow named Cross 
Who owns a remarkable “hoss.”’ 

He rides by the hour, 

in sun and in shower, 
And for company he’s ne’er at a loss. 


A high-stepping rooster named ‘‘Hep’’ 
As a masher has won quite a ‘“‘rep.”’ 
If at you he should smile, 
Beat it a mile— 
Lyes front, double trot, watch your step! 
There’s a grinning young fellow named 
Clark, 
Who is always out for a lark. 
You bet he’s a case, 
With his beaming young face, 
When he “Fords” ’round the park in his 
ark. 


His sister called him Willie, 

His mother called him Will, 
But when he went to college, 
To Dad ’twas Bill, Bill, Bill! 


The End. 


“°Tis done!’’ he cried as he slowly 
raised the revolver to his temple. The 
odor of freshly fried sausage reached his 
nostrils. 

“Yes, it’s done!’’ he cried again, drop- 
ping the revolver and bolting for the 
kitchen. 


Debates 


The debating season is over and Pinker- 
ton has once more covered herself with 
glory, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Horne, 
Miss Munroe, and Mr. Foxall, the coaches. 
The affirmative team this year is probably 
no better than was the affirmative team 
last year, but the negative team is a de- 
cided improvement. 

Pinkerton has won five debates and has 
not been defeated. This record is prob- 
ably one of the best ever made by the 
school. Not for many years has Pinkerton 
come through the debating season without 
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- Pinkerton. 


the tarnish of defeat. The affirmative 
team won three debates and the negative 
won two. All three of the negative’s de- 
bates had to be postponed, and there is 
small probability of the final scheduled de- 
bate, with Amesbury High, taking place. 

On January 9 the two teams represent- 
ing the school met on the platform in the 
Academy Hall. The debate during the 
main speeches was close, but the negative 
showed their superiority in rebuttal, and 
were given the decision, two to one. 

January 23 the affirmative team met the 
visiting Amesbury negative team, The 
outcome was never in doubt. Pinkerton 
showed the result of thorough coaching. 
The judges decided unanimously in favor 
of Pinkerton. . 

The following week, the affirmative jour- 
neyed to Kingston to debate Sanborn 
Seminary. The debate was: very close. 
Pinkerton, however, excelled in rebuttal 
and earned a verdict of two to one from 
the judges. The negative team also went 
to Sanborn as guests, and all had a thor- 
oughly good time. The cordiality of the 
Sanborn students and faculty is especially 
to be commended. Such friendly feeling 
between rivals is a virtue to be cultivated. 

The evening of February 13 witnessed 
the final debate of the affirmative. Hamp- 


‘ton High came to Derry and was defeated. 


The vote of the judges was unanimous in 
favor of Pinkerton. 

On February 17 the negative team jour- 
neyed to Hampton for their first debate. 
The verdict was two to one in favor of 
This was the first time a nega- 
tive team had won. 

February 20 the Sanborn affirmative 
team came to Derry, confident of victory 
a veteran team, coached as thoroughly as 
a team can be coached. Sanborn was su- 
perior in the main speeches, and during 
the first part of rebuttal there was little 
to choose between the two teams, Sanborn 
having a slight edge. But that debate will 
never be forgotten by those who heard it. 
Defeat seemed certain—and then came 
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Clark’s rebuttal speech, The arguments of 
the affirmative, one by one, were torn to 
Shreds. With all the earmarks of the dis- 
tinguished orator Clark played the affirma- 
tive. Such a speech has not been heard 
in the Academy Hall for some years. It. 
was fully five minutes before the applause 
following Clark’s speech ceased. San- 
born’s reliance, the last speaker, was good, 
but his speech was dimmed by the radi- 
ance of the former speaker. The judges 
decided unanimously in favor of Pinker- 
ton. 

This was the last debate of the season. 
Of the fifteen votes by the judges, Pinker- 
ton received thirteen, each team having 
one vote only against it. This, we feel 

sure, is a record. . 


Che Hlaple Sugar Sndustry 


When our ancestors came to this coun- 
try, they found among the Indians the 
custom of taking sap from the maple trees, 
in the spring, and boiling it to make syrup, 
and by further boiling to make sugar. 
The Indians had discovered that sap rose 
to the limbs of the tree in spring, to feed 
the germinating leaves. They probably 
discovered that fact by chopping trees in 
the spring. By some unknown method 
they found that if sap was boiled for some 
time, the water, which makes up the 
greater part of it, would pass off in vapor, 
leaving a sweet, sticky liquid, not unlike 
honey in its constituency. This, as far 
as I know, is the only sweet which the 
Indians had. It was their candy. 

Our ancestors learned these few facts 
from the Indians. They realized from the 
first that if a suitable method could be 
devised to boil the sap, the maple sugar 
industry would be large. It is only until 
recent years, comparatively, that any 
method except the old iron or copper-lined 
“‘kittle’’ method was used. All sap was 
gathered by hand. A yoke, to which two 
pails were fastened, was placed over the 


shoulders. <A trip was made to the sugar- 
house every time they were filled. Gather- 
ing in this way meant a great deal of 
walking. A little later, a sled. on whicel 
were placed barrels, and drawn by a 
horse, was used. This method is used to a 
great extent now. The modern gathering- 
tank is made of galvanized steel, holding 
two, four and six barrels of sap, drawn by 
two horses. The sap is emptied into a 
large storage tank. This tank is large 
enough, usually, to hold all that is gath- 
ered in a day, if it is being boiled away all 
the time. 

The sap runs in a regulated stream from 
this storage tank into a long, shallow pan, 
placed over a large fire-box. Flues are 
made along the bottom of the pan to pre- 
sent to the fire the largest amount of 
heating surface. 

As the sap circulates around a chan- 
nel made into the panxthe water is boiled 
away, leaving the syrup to flow out at the 
opposite end from which it entered origi-, 
nally as sap. The flow of sap is regulated 
so that there will be as continuous a 
stream of syrup coming out as possible. 
The depth of the sap in the pan is kept 
as shallow as possible without the danger 
of burning. Shallow boiled sap makes the 
lightest syrup. It takes a little over a bar- 
rel of rich sap to make one gallon of 
syrup, weighing eleven and a half pounds. 
One gallon of syrup makes about eight 
pounds of sugar. 

A more modernized method of boiling 
is by the use of steam. A pan is made 
over the steam-chest of a boiler. The 
heat of the steam is greater than that of 
burning wood, so the sap boils much 
faster. Sap boiled over steam cannot 
burn. 

Today, in all states where there are ma- 
ple orchards, maple products are made. 
Where there are only a few trees, the 
syrup is made for home use only. Where 
the number of trees runs well into the 
thousands, the industry is a paying 
proposition. At present, when the price 
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of cane sugar is so high and so scarce, 
maple sugar is in great demand. 


J. L. W., 209 


Elaine 


Mr. and Mrs. Marvin were in their sum- 
mer cottage in the mountains. 

“Just twenty years ago,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Marvin, ‘‘our poor Elaine died.”’ 

The couple had never seemed to get over 
the sadness of their child’s death. 

Back in an old hotel in the poorer sec- 
tion of the village a poor woman with her 
baby girl was crying. She had no money 
and no work. She had no way of sup- 
porting the child and she was desperate. 
So on this moonlit night she wrapped the 
child in its scanty garments and walked 
out towards the wealthier section of the 
village. She had fully decided to leave 
her child on some doorstep. As she 
walked through the avenue she glanced on 
each side of it Finally she sighted a 
homey-looking residence, with shrubbery 
around it. On the steps of this house she 
left the child and rang the bell. Then 
she hid behind the bushes. 

The butler opened the door, but upon 
seeing the white bundle called Mr. Marvin. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Marvin came to the 
door, and as Mrs. Marvin picked the small 
bundle up a note dropped out, It read, 
“fam too poor to support the child. Will 
vou help a poor mother?’’ 

Mrs. Marvin, with a motherly smilie, 
said that she would be only too glad to 
care for the child. 

The poor mother, 
slipped quietly away. 

“We'll name her Elaine after our poor 
child,’”’ said Mrs. Marvin. 

Elaine was brought up with the utmost 
eare and as their own child. 

Twenty years after this a bright-eyed, 
goldén-haired girl was very popular among 
the younger set. No matter where or 
when, she, Elaine Marvin, was always the 


on hearing this, 


center of attraction; but she always fa- 
vored Jack Norris with her smiles. 
During the summer, when the wealthier 


_reople are at their summer cottages, there 


are always a great number of robberies 
and kidnappings. 

Two men, seeing Elaine, had decided 
that perhaps they could kidnap her and 
get a reward for her safe return. The 
scheme was carefully laid and they set to 
work. 

Elaine, having a headache, retired 
early, and the maid, who had not yet fin- 
ished her day’s work, was. still in 
Elaine’s room, There was a slight noise 
at the window, but not so slight that 
Elaine did not hear it. 

“What was that, Marie?’ cried Elaine. 

“T don’t know, but I’ll turn out the light 
and we’ll see.’’ 

Elaine’s room was a large one, with a 
real fireplace at the end of it. As the 
evening had been cool, there was a small 
fire in the fireplace. This sent a glow all 
over the room. Marie stood in the shadow 
by the window. 

The noise ceased and Marie looked out 
of the window. ,There was a ladder 


' standing against the house and at the foot 


stood two men. 

One of the men ascended the ladder. 
As he came to the ton he raised the screen 
and put in his head. Marie darted to the 
window and pushed it down with all her 
strength; but the.man’s strength was too 
much and she had to let go of the win- 
dow. The man, needing streneth and 
breath, went down the ladder. 

Marie went to the fireplace and pushed 
the poker into the red-hot embers. It was 
almost five minutes before the man had re- 
newed his strength sufficiently to attempt 
going up the ladder again. 

Marie still had the poker in her hand 
as the only hard article to strike with, 
and as the man came up the ladder she 
reached out of the window and hit him, 
but. it seemed to have no effect on him. 
She glanced at the poker. It was almost 
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red-hot and it gave her an idea. 
would burn him. 

~ It took but a.minute to knock the hat 
from his head. Then she put the red-hot 
poker on his bald head. In a minute he 
was on the ground. It took effect, and 
he and his companion fled. 

“Now,” said Marie to Elaine, ‘‘there’s no 
use in bothering Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
about this, It would only worry them, 
while we can easily tell the police of this 
beat to watch out. They may come again 
and they may not.” 

“All right,’”? said Elaine. 
a soul, not even Jack.”’ 

For three days Elaine was her bright, 
sunny self, and although she thought of 
the episode of the night, she concluded that 
it had come to an end. But on the third 
night Marie said to Elaine, “I have a 
feeling there’ll be trouble tonight and I’ve 
warned the police to watch everyone that 
goes or comes from the place. You pre- 
tend to go to sleep and I’ll take one of 
your dresses and a veil and perhaps, back 
to, I can pass for you.’’ 

Marie took a ball of twine and found a 
loop at the end of it and laid it on the 
floor. As she did this, she glanced out of 
the window and saw two figures slowly 
creeping across the velvety lawn. 

She heard the ladder go against the 
house and someone start to climb up. It 
was time for her to move, and she moved 
quickly. 
of the window—this was to delay him just 
a little—and then slipped the loop on 
her foot and the ball of-twine behind the 
table leg. She went out of the door just 
as the man’s head and eyes appeared above 
the window-sill. In quick time she reached 
the bottom of the stairs, the twine in her 
hand as she opened the outside door. 
This she laid on the poreh and turned 
it, as though it had slipped off her foot 
when she went to go around the house. 
Then she slipped into the library door. 

Dunean, for that was the name of the 
man, had just climbed over the table, He 


She 


“T won’t tell 


She pushed a small table in front 





saw the line of twine, just as Marie had 
intended he should do, and he smiled to 
himself. He was in luck; she had acci- 
dently overlooked the fact that the twine 
had caught in her clothes and he could 
trail her, so he thought. So he followed 
the twine until it stopped, and he stopped. 

“T didn’t account for this,’’ he snapped 
loudly. “I thought it would be easy.’’ 

The two police in front heard him and 
he started running, with the police after 
him; but he was too smart for them. He 
ducked behind one of the shrubs quickly 
and was lost by the police. 

By this time Elaine, thinking she was 
safe, was sleeping soundly and dreaming 
of Jack. 

Duncan went around the building and 
very slowly and cautiously went up the 
ladder. He put a handkerchief contain- 
ing a little chloroform in front of her face 
and then picked her up gently and carried 
her to his closed car, waiting on a side 
street. He took her to his dingy quar-' 
ters. When Elaine came out of the effects 
of the chloroform she looked at the men’s 
rough faeces and then fainted. 

Early in the morning the maid, Marie, 
went into Elaine’s room and discovered 
that she was gone, after all, and immedi- 
ately notified the whole household. 

Jack came to take Elaine for a morn- 
ing drive and heard the news. He got a 
very full description of Duncan from Ma- 
rie, including his bald spot, where it must 
have been burned by the red-hot poker 
used three nights before. Jack made a 
vow not to come back till he had found 
Elaine. 

Jack went to his home and quickly at- 
tired himself in an old suit full of holes, 
an old hat, and set out for the poorer 
section of the town. 

He saw an old building that looked to 
him as if it might be a place where all 
sorts of Jow men might be.. As he went 
in the door he noticed a group of men 
in one corner, talking very low. To the 
world Jack appeared intoxicated, and he 


—— 


just naturally drifted toward the group 
of men. There, in the center of the group, 
stood a man with a bald spot and in the 
center of the bald spot was a large court- 
plaster. Jack noticed this first. 

“Are you one of the gang?’’ came from 
one of the men to Jack. 

“Of course he must be,’’ said another, 
“or he wouldn’t be here.”’ 

“Aw, he can watch the girl and see that 
she does not escape,’’ said still another. 

This last statement interested Jack 
very much. “Sure I’m one of your gang. 
I’ve kept a good many girls and I can keep 
another better than any here,’’ said Jack 


‘ with a drawl. 


“If you keep the girl for us today you 
can have some of the cash we bring in,” 
said the man with the bald spot on his 
head. 

“There’s the girl in that room. Now 
we’re going,” said Duncan, opening the 
door. ‘‘Don’t let her escape.’’ 

Jack opened the door, and there sat 
Elaine on a soap-box. He secured a glass 
of water from the table and brought Elaine 
to consciousness. Then Jack pulled a 
bundle from under his coai and told Elaine 
to get into the men’s clothes as quickly 


as possible while he went and got the . 


police. 

By the time he was back Elaine was in 
the men’s clothes and they walked out of 
the building. The police captured the 
whole band of thieves when they returned, 

Jack returned home with Elaine, and 
was soon after received as a son by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin; and so, after all, this 
story ends as all stories end, and they lived 
happily ever after. 

AL Me’ T:; 720. 


A Change of Opinion 
Mrs. Molly and Mr. Billy Chick-a-dee 
were sitting on the porch of their little 
home near the tip-tip top of the old maple 
tree. They were discussing whether to go 
south that winter or not. Mrs. Molly 
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wanted to go south but Mr. Billy didn’t— 
so that’s what started their discussion. 

Mr. Billy said ‘‘Now, Molly, what’s the 
use of talking? You know as well as I 
what Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow said about 
last winter—how the weather wasn’t half 
as bad as we always thought it was, and 
how they always had enough to eat. If 
we stay, we’ll have a whole lot to tell our 
neighbors when they come back, and it 
will be a new experience and it will save 
us the great, long trip down and back; 
and we won’t have to give up our dear 
little home in this old maple tree just yet, 
and no other birds can get it; and we'll 
be here the first thing in the spring, so 
we can have the first chance of getting 
nice mud and straw, to repair our home. 
So I think we’d better stay, don’t you, 
dear?’’ 

Now Mrs. Molly loved her little bird- 
husband very much, and when he put forth 
such good and so many arguments, she 
gave in, saying, ‘Well, Billy, I don’t know 
but what you’re right and we’ll stay this 
winter, but I want your promise that, if 
this experiment doesn’t work out, you 
won’t ask me to try it another winter.’’ 

“Yes, Molly, I promise, but I don’t think 
the winter will be hard,’’ and with these 
words Mr. Billy pecked Mrs. Moily on her 
bill, by way of a kiss, and flew off to an 
old apple tree to give vent to his joy. 

When Mrs. Molly made up her mind to 
anything she never wavered, and now, 
since she had told Mr. Billy that she would 
stay, she began to plan for their winter 
home, 

She knew well that they could not spend 
the winter in their summer home, for it 
would not protect them from snow and 
hail. 

So while Mr. Billy was singing in the old 
apple tree, she went over to the edge of 
the forest, where the Giant Pine Tree 
stood. She looked all around, and finally 
she came upon a little hole in one of the 
crotches of this pine. This was just the 
place, just large enough for two, on the 
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south side of the tree, and ae high 
above the ground. 

Now, in her turn, she fiew over to the 
apple tree to tell Mr. Billy about her dis- 
covery. They went back to the little hole, 
Mr. Billy hopped in, scratched round a lit- 
tle, was quite satisfied, and hopped out 
again. 

A few days later they were quite settled 
and felt as much at home as they had in 
the top of the maple tree. 

All of their friends had.gone, except Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparrow, who were so well sat- 
isfied with last winter’s experience that 
they had decided to try it again. 

All went well for a few weeks till the 
snow began to come. They had been liv- 
ing on seeds from weed stalks and got on 
very well, but after the first two or three 
storms the stalks were completely covered. 

Then Mrs. Molly and Mr. Billy began 
eating some of the seeds of the pine cones, 
but they didn’t last long. 

The storms kept coming and the winds 
blew so cold that Mrs. Molly was com- 
pletely discouraged and Mr. Billy was not 
quite as confident as to the outcome of this 
experiment as he had been in the early 
sunny fall. 3 . 

They were both very hungry and neither 

ever sang; they had nothing to sing about. 
One day Mrs, Molly was “taken sick,” 
as Mr. Billy thought, but really she was 
most dead with starvation. 

Mr. Billy was desperate. He flew away 
and away and away across the open fields 
till he came to a farmhouse. He was 


frightened and so tired that he PR oe 


before one of the windows. 

Now, it happened that Mrs. Farmer had 
seen him drop. She went out and picked 
him up, wrapped him in a warm flannel 
rag and put him near a big, black stove. 

By and by Mr. Billy felt better and 
began to wonder where he was. He said, 
““‘Dee-dee,’”? and Mrs. Farmer heard him. 
She took him from the stove,* uncovered 
him, and held out something to him in a 
spoon. Of course, Mr. Billy didn’t know 











it was a spoon, but that’s what it was. 
He put his bill in it—it was warm; he took 
a little sip—if birds sip!—-and it tasted 
good. He drank it all, and then went to 
sleep again. 

When he woke up it was most dark. 
Suddenly he thought of Mrs. Molly—he 
had been too sick himself to think of her 
before—and he flew to a window. He 
pecked at it again and again, but Mrs. 
Farmer didn’t think of a Mrs, Molly, so 
she didn’t let him out, 

Mr. Billy saw Mr. Farmer coming, and 
a wise little idea popped into his wise little 
head. 

When Mr. Farmer opened the door to 
come in Mr. Billy flew out, and away he 
went in the direction of home. In all his 
hurry he did not forget to take a lump 
of bread in his bill to give to Mrs. Molly. 

When he got to her. she was asleep. Mr. 
Lilly spoke to her, but she didn’t answer. 
Mr. Billy was frightened. He spoke 
three times, and yet she did not answer. 
He pecked at her; she stirred. He spoke 
again and she opened her eyes. When she 
saw Mr. Billy with the bread she tried to 
get up, but she was so weak.she couldn’t. 

Mr. Billy put it down before her. She 
pecked at it a ALG and went to sleep 
again. 

Mr. Billy settled himself for the night. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
clear. Mrs. Molly felt better, and Mr. 
Billy happier. 

The little bit of bread was gone, so Mr. 
Billy said “sood- -bye” to Mrs. Molly and 


- started off for the farmhouse. 


- He found some crumbs and grain that 
had been thrown out for him. He ate all 
he could and then took a large piece back 
to Mrs. Molly. She grew better and Mr. 
Billy brought her food several times a day 
for several days. 

In time she was well, and one day Mr, 
Eilly said, ‘“Do you suppose you could fly 
as far as the farmhouse? If you can, 
let’s go over and see the kind lady who 
saved your life by saving mine.”’ 
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That was the first time she had tried 
to fly and she was very weak. They 
stopped several times on the way so she 
could rest. 

When they got to the house Mrs. Farmer 
was sitting by a window, sewing. She 
looked very sad and tired. 

Mr. Billy hopped to a bush near the win- 
dow and said, ‘‘Tis-a-dee-dee.”’ 

Mrs. Farmer looked up and smiled, for 
she recognized her little friend. She 
didn’t see Mrs. Molly. But Mr. Billy was 
bound she should, so he said, ‘“Tis-a-dee!”’ 
and hopped toward the piazza. Mr. Billy 
was successful, for Mrs. Farmer noticed 
Mrs. Molly and looked at her a long time. 

Mr. Billy sang away for a long time 
and it began to grow dark. 

“Well, Molly, don’t you think we’d bet- 
ter stay around here tonight and not try 
to go way home? You'll get too tired.’’ 

Mrs. Molly was willing, so they found a 
cozy place and spent the night. 

They made 
about on the bush by the window and 
sing to Mrs. Farmer in return for the 
tood which she gave them. 

Afier a long, hard winter, spring came 
and Mrs. Molly and Mr. Billy went back 
to the old maple tree and built a new nest, 
for the storms of the winter had destroyed 
their old one. 

They had some fine, pretty bird-children 
that summer and were very proud of them. 

When summer began to wear away and 
the bird folk began to talk of the south, 
Mr. Billy said to Mrs. Molly, “There will 
be no question about what we’ll do this 
winter, will there, Molly? Although last 
winter was all right after that first spell, 
I won’t think of asking you to try it 
again, so we’ll make our plans to go with 
the rest.”’ 

So south they went, but they never for- 


got the kind woman who helped them so 


much that winter they stayed north. 
©, D> G.,, *S8. 


it their business to hop . 


-which would burn only a few hours. 


If some of our great-grandfathers could 
be on earth today and hear or even see 
some of the miracies which are so com- 
mon to us, they would undoubtedly say 
that the end of the world was at hand. 
For, when one stops to think of it, three 
quarters of a century ago scarcely any- 
thing was known of electricity. 

Franklin, one of America’s greatest 
men, one who might be called the founder 
of American science, conducted a few ex- 
periments with this then little known 
power. Since that time men have, either 
by accident or constant research, become 
more or less familiar with its uses and 
possibilities. In Franklin’s time scientists 
considered electricity as more of a novelty 
than as a power which could be har- 
nessed so as to assist the human race. 
But within a few years its importance be- 
gan to be considered by them. The re- 
sult is that now our homes are lighted 
by this element, men are carried to their 
work by it, and the wheels of industry are 
sped up by its application. 

Perhaps the one man who has done the 
most in this country to develop practical 
electricity is Thomas Edison. His first ex- 
periments were made with electric lights. 
These he has succeeded in developing to a 
high state of efficiency. The first electric 
light bulbs were crude carbon lamps, 
Now 
we have the Tungsten bulb, which gives 
a bright light and is good for many hours 
of steady use. We also have other kinds, 
such as the nitrogen, which gives a much 
brighter light. Edison also worked on a 
great variety of other things connected 
with electricity. His storage battery for 
3 reserve supply of current is considered 
one of the best on the market, 

The telegraph and telephone are another 
step which has been made in the progress 
of electricity. The first of these instru- 
ments could only send through short dis- 


tances with good results. Now cables carry 
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messages from this continent to Europe 
with ease. Systems have also been devel- 
oped, called the multiplex, where a number 
of messages may be sent over one wire at 
the same time. The great telephone ex- 
changes in large cities are an example of 
how much the American people have come 
to depend on electricity. Marconi, in dis- 
covering the wireless telegraph, has been 
wholly dependent on the progress in the 
knowledge of the uses of electricity for his 
suecess. The advances made in this 
branch of science have been very rapid 
indeed. 

The development of natural water 
power has marked another advance in the 
use of electricity. If it were not for the 
convenience of transporting this power to 
far-distant places our water power would 
never have been developed in full, because 
industrial plants could not be_ easily 
grouped around the source of power. 

As different manufacturers begin to 
realize the convenience cf electric power 
and use it for all industrial power, its 
progress will be greater even than at the 
present time, and improvements will be 
made in motors. The saving of coal will 
be very great, too. One firm of motor- 
makers have developed a commercial elec- 
tric welding outfit which works with great 
success. This has never been done before, 
and no doubt a few years will see improve- 
ments with this branch of electricity, 

And so goes the progress of this great 
power. What inventors have made they 
can improve. Thus it seems as if the say- 
ing, ‘‘The field of. electricity is endless,’’ 
must be true. 





The Oven Woor 


For nine days and nights the great ocean 
liner “Czarina’” had wrestled: with the 
winds and waves of the Atlantic, on her 
. way from Petrograd to New York; but on 
the morning of the tenth day everyone on 
board was thrown into a state of excite- 


A. G., ’20. 


ment at sight of a long, thin line of gray 
lying low against the western horizon. 

To little Ivan Ostrokoff leaning against 
the railing which ran around the crowded 
steerage deck of the ‘“‘Czarina”’ this distant 
line of gray, which was soon to broaden 
and deepen into the fertile shores of North 
America, meant the beginning of a new 
life and new hope. 

He was only one of many thousand 
immigrants who come to this country every 
year to better their condition. Sometimes 
they fail, but most always, under the guid- 
ance of one who knows and understands 
both sides, they start in a poor way and 
soon make themselves a credit to their 
community. Many and many a time in 
his dreams of the future Ivan had 
imagined this new country as a place where 
each man was his own master, where the 
rich did not oppress the poor, and the 
poor might, if it were their will, rise to 
the highest station in the land. 

He had heurd people who had been in 
America before, and were returning with 
their families, talk about the new coun- 
try, and what a wonderful place it was, 
though most of them had never been out- 
side of the state in which they had set- 
tled. But they had prospered and were 
urging more to come, that they, too, might 
prosper and enjoy the fruits of the land. 

Here the doors which lead to learning 
were always open, the gates to knowledge 
always stood ajar, and in the heart of 
every American, be he of foreign or native 
birth, burned the desire to live a higher 
and better life. 

Thus as the great steamer sailed slawly 
into the harbor of New York and as the 
outlines of that great city loomed up 
black, imposing, and at first glance for- 
bidding, against the sky, Ivan’s heart beat 
faster and his breath came quicker (only 
to a confirmed traveler is the entrance to 
New York by boat unexciting), for he 
realized that at last his dreams had come 
true—America, the Land of Opportunity, 
lay before him! 








Soon the gang-plank was lowered, he 
mingled with the surging crowd around 
him, and so passed through the doorway 
into the land of promise. 

Ry W., ’2¢l, 


City vs. Country 


Ruth Warren sighed as she laid down 
her pencil and pushed her accounts from 
her. She had been figuring for three 
hours and had been unable to make the 
accounts balance. If her figures, which 
she had obtained after four different at- 
tempts, were correct, then her farm had 
run hopelessly behind and she would have 
to borrow money and try again or else 
seal out. 

Ruth’s father had died the winter be- 
fore, while she was still in college. After 
the funeral she decided to give up her 
course and try to keep the farm going. 
She had studied agriculture to some ex- 
tent while in college, so felt as if she 
might have some success. Her mother had 
urged her to go back to college. 

“We can rent the land and get enough 
to pay your bills,’’ she had said. 

But Mrs. Warren argued in vain, Ruth 
returned to college only long enough to 
pack up her things and ship them home. 
She had planned her crops for the follow- 
ing spring, hired the necessary labor and 
purchased all her seeds. When the time 
for planting came-she was in the fields 
from morning until night. She had 
worked nearly as hard as the men. Her 
evenings had been spent in reading agri- 
cultural papers and planning the next day’s 
work. The harvest that fall had been a 
small one because of the long drought 
which had taken place that summer. AS 
a result, she had not made enough to pay 
for her expenses. 

Late into the night Ruth talked with 
her mother. Every possible way of 
bringing in a bit of money was discussed. 
In the end they decided to take a boarder 
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that winter and to borrow enough money 
to start the crops again in the spring. 

An advertisement was placed in a city 
paper for a boarder. Two weeks passed 
before a reply was received, which stated 
that a Mr. Warwick would be out on the 
following Monday to make arrangements 
to secure the room for six months. 

Ruth’s little six-year-old brother had 
Much to say in speculation about the com- 
ing boarder. : 

“T wonder if he’s big ’n good-looking ’n 
rich, ’n if he’ll play with me,” he 
peated several times during the following 
week. 

When, on Monday noon, Mr. Warwick 
appeared, Bobby was all eyes ‘and ears. 

Ruth showed him the room and told him 
a bit about the community. With several 
appraising glances at her and the two 
other members of the family, he engaged 
the room. 

“T will telegraph for my trunks to be 
sent out and not go back, as I had in- 
tended,” he said. 

‘As a result of the conversation that 
afternoon, the Warrens learned that Mr. 
Warwick was a prominent lawyer, who 
had been working on a difficult case for 
the past year. He had won at the ex- 
pense of his health and intended now to 
rest for six months. 

-He immediately made friends with. 
Bobby, who remarked later when he was 
alone with Ruth that ‘‘He’s good-looking 
’n nice, He must be rich.’”’ 

Hardly a week passed before Mr. War- 
wick had become quite interested in the 
problems of the farm. He seemed to take 
delight in going over the details with Ruth 
and always he had some suggestion to 
offer. It wasn’t long before he learned 
of the difficulties she was contending with. 
He told her of a good bank in the city, 
where she might borrow money, and sent 
his card with her letter. 

So when spring came she was fully 
prepared to start another crop. Mr. War- 


Le- 


wick decided that his health was not suf- 
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ficiently improved to allow him to take up 
his duties in the city and engaged his 
room for another six months. 

That summer was an interesting one for 
all who were on the Warren place. The 
hired help smiled when they saw Ruth 
telling Mr. Warwick about farming and 
Ruth smiled when she saw Mr, Warwick 
- heading for the woods with Bobby. She 
knew it meant several hours of story- 
telling and question-answering by him and 
as many hours of bliss for Bobby. 

Occasionally Mr. Warwick went into the 
city. When he returned he always 
brought something of interest for Bobby. 
In the late winter it had been games. In 
the spring it had been marblés and kites. 
His last present he brought after receiy- 
ing the consent of Mrs. Warren. It was 
a big collie. The dog seemed to like 
Bobby immediately. Together they raced 
around the farm and explored every spot 
of the woods. 

When haying-time came Mr, Warwick 
offered his help. He enjoyed it immensely 
and everywhere he went fun prevailed. 

On Sunday afternoons he went to walk 
with Ruth. He managed somehow to al- 
ways leave Bobby behind. One afternoon 
in the last part of July they came home a 
little later than usual, looking exceedingly 
happy. 

Mrs. Warren sat on the side porch and 
watched their approach. She smiled when 
she saw them coming across the lawn, hand 
in hand. 

“Ruth and I have decided—’’ Mr. War- 
wick began. 

“T have decided,” interrupted Mrs. War- 
ren, ‘‘to say yes to the question you intend 


ee Aes but does Ruth know your real 


name?”’ 

As she said it she held out a card to 
him, which read: 

James F, Corbin, Pres. 
“Mr. Warwick”’ 
Union Trust Company 

“T found it in your room when I swept 

yesterday.”’ 


“You win,’’ said he, laughingly. “I ex- 
pected to tell you tonight anyway.” He 
handed the card to Ruth. 

“Tf you had rather have me change my 
name to Warwick permanently I will,’ he 
said. 

“What’s in a name?’’ answered Ruth as 
she dropped to-the steps and buried her 
blushing face in the soft fur of the collie. 

“Sit down and tell us why you did it,” 
said Mrs. Warren. 

“There really isn’t much to say,’’ he be- 
gan, taking Bobby up into his lap. ‘I was 
sick of the city and all the worries con- 
nected with the bank. I just resigned and 
started looking for a restful place in the 
country. Inoticed your advertisement and 
wrote to you. I didn’t want the newspa- 
pers to know where I was, so I used an- 
other name. I had my secretary re-ad- 
dress all my mail. You know the rest.” 

Strange to say, the farm paid that year. 

32 Wien 





Some Facts 


You have probably seen cartoons pictur- 
ing a young man at the head of two roads 
—one representing the easy road of life 
and leading to darkness, and the other the 
hard road, which eventually leads to the 
lights of success. This cartoon has been 
the theme of a million young cartoonists. 
But did you ever stop to think how you are 
at these roads every day of your life? 

When someone says “Let’s go to the 
movies tonight,’’ and you know you should 
write an original theme for English class 
next day, think it over. You are at the 
head of these two roads, and your decision 
will help to determine which goal you will 
eventually reach. When you earn a week’s 
pay, and after settling your bills you have 
a chance to go to a ball and dine at a swell 
hotel or put away a few dollars, there’s 
your two roads again. 

A friend of mine not so long ago decided 
to put away a few extra dollars each week 
for arainy day. He deposited twenty dol- 
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lars in the bank on a Saturday night and 
was bragging about it. He nearly froze to 
death Monday morning waiting for the 
benk to open. He had taken the easy 
road. 

Another young man of my acquaintance 
was forced, because of money difficulties, 
to leave school. He, however, found it 
_ possible to put a few dollars in the bank 
each week. This was not much, but at 
the end of three years he had the sum of 
eight hundred dollars to his credit at the 
bank. 

It had been hard and he had deprived 
himself of many things—-but here the 
straight road became easier for the young 
man. <A business (only a lunch counter), 
but a business was offered for sale. One 
thousand dollars was the price. He didn’t 
quite have it, but his life had been such 
that he found no difficulty in getting the 
needed money to start his business. His 
income at the present time is $5,000 a year 
and he is only twenty-two years old. The 
straight road had its hard pulls but now 
he has struck the easy streak in it. The 
ovwy who took the easy road is still. work- 
ing at the same bench for the same wage. 

No, this isn’t any story. This is an hon- 
est-to-goodness collection of facts. It may 
not be interesting and it may not be good 
English, but you may pick your own road, 
and whichever you take you’ll find that the 
million-odd cartoonists have had a good 
theme to work on and their work will 
never be too old to apply to the present. 

L.. RS.» 420. 


@| Poem / 


I’m asked to write a poem, 
But the muses will not come. 
I’ve sat and pondered o’er it 
Till my faculties seem dumb. 


Though heart and hands are willing 
The given task to do, 

No thoughts come into being, ~ 
“No words appear to view, 





But I am not an artist, 
And it seems a waste of time 
For me to try to write my thoughts 
In words of verse or rhyme. 


True poets do not have to grope 
For inspirations dear; 

They come as free as sunshine, 
With meanings quite as clear. 


The gods did not bestow on me 
A writer’s gift, I fear; 

So listen well while this I say 
To your attentive ear. 


My path to fame and fortune 
Is not through rhyme, my friend, 
For, unlike Pandora’s mystic box, 
No “‘Hope’’ lies at the end. 


Poets are born, not made, they say, 
And this, I feel, is trne. 
My task is o’er; I’ve done my best. 
The verdict rests with you. 
Heebwon, 20: 


Was it the same in 1920 B.C€.? 


Jeanette was small and dark, not pretty, 
but very attractive, with her sparkling 
eyes, lively smile, and pleasant manners. 
Harold was big and blonde, not handsome, 
but manly-appearing, and he always had a 
smile and a good word for everyone. 

She “waited on’ in the Lafayette din- 
ing-room, at noon, before the afternoon 
session of the high school, and generally 
at supper-time. The dining-room was not 
large and she took care of it herself. 

He ‘waited on” at the Lafayette lunch 
counter. He had many mealers, so 
Jeanette helped whenever she could. He 
had lost a fine position by going into the 
army and was working at this hotel until 
he could get a better place. 

Now Harold had refused to help at meal- 
times until Jeanette came; then he offered 
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to. He liked to be where he could watch “Look out, Joe, you’ll lose her,” said 


her work, she was so quick and deft; and 
hesides, she smiled on him often, and was 
always gay. But she was that way with 
everyone. He liked her the more for it; 
but it made him quite jealous to have her 
come into the lunch-room and bestow her 
smiles on the various young and old men 
who came in, although he noted with some 
satisfaction that she paid more attention to 
the very old man, and the lame, than to 
the others, and that she ignored entirely 
the one who was known to be “‘sporty”’ and 
who tried vainly to break through her cool- 
ness. 

On the other hand, ‘‘she’’ thought ‘‘he”’ 
measured quite up to her ideal, and liked 
to have him around, but detested his name, 
so called him Joe—Harold was too “‘sissy’’ 
a name for such a big fellow. And so it 
went on for some time, he openly showing 
his adoration, she secretly admiring him, 
openly ignoring his attentions. 

But one evening a handsome young man 
bounced into the kitchen to ask if the 
young lady would bring his supper to the 
drug-store below, second door to the left, 
at the foot of the stairs. 

Joe-—let us call him that for Jeanette’s 
sake—very kindly asked if Jeanette 
wanted him to take the tray down. You 
see, going downstairs is a bit hard with 
a laden tray. No, indeed! she didn’t want 
him te; the landlady had just been saying 
‘What a very fine fellow the clerk was, and 
said Jeanette must surely. get a better look 

ebeear Ts ‘‘And,.-Mrs. ~ Perley,” said 

Jeanette, ‘“‘you said he didn’t even smoke, 
didn’t you?” Mrs. Perley nodded in af- 
‘firmation.. Joe blushed and vowed he 
would touch the filthy weed no more. .Why 
.didn’t she say before that she objected to 
. them ?. -, ee 

When the rush of supper was over 

_Jeanette remembered the tray downstairs 
and started after it. Joe stopped her and 
asked if he might get it. “No, thank 
.you,’’-she said- with a-mischievous smile, 
‘and darted off, 


Mrs. Perley with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Thanks for the inference that I ever 
had her,’ replied Joe disconsolately as he 
hung up his apron and prepared to go 
down to fix up the furnace, 

In the hall Miss Rice, ‘‘the blonde,’’ as 
they called her, who had but recently 
come, intercepted him, asking if he would 
please sometime fix her rattling window, 
and didn’t he think it was awful how much 
snow we were having? He _ purposely 
talked, with his back to the stairs, until 
Jeanette came up and passed them with her 
tray. She passed them, apparently uncon- 
scious of their existence, but her heart 
beat fast as she put on her hat and coat, 
and still no Joe had appeared. 


Meanwhile Joe was down cellar, angrily 
slamming doors and rattling the coal—it 
made him feel better. He was mostly 
angry with himself for being such a fool. 
Why shouldn’t Jeanette take that chap his 
supper if she wanted to? As for jealousy, 
she had never given him reason to think 
he had a right to be. He could never bear 
the sight of that blonde again. Did any- 
one ever say blondes were attractive? 
Where were their eyes? If Jeanette gave 


him half a chance to make up, he would 


certainly improve it. 


Jeanette was walking home, with the 
quiet stars for company. Mrs. Perley had 
told her how crestfallen Joe had acted 
after supper. She was thinking fast. She 
didn’t like that clerk at all, and whatever 
in the world made her act as she did? 
She liked blondes, but evidently she wasn’t 
the only one, for wasn’t Joe so busy talk- 
ing to “‘the blonde” that he couldn’t even 
notice her when she came up the stairs. 


Then, like a flash, it came on her—the 
realization that he was merely paying her 
back in her own coin. For a moment she 
was overwhelmed, then the funny side of 
the affair showed itself to her, and she sat 
down on a-snowbank and. laughed, and 
laughed, Proceeding homeward, she wiped 
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the tears from her eyes and asked herself, 
“Do you suppose it was) the same 1920 
B. eeee ' 


\ 


I could lie on the dry white seashore 
For hours, on a clear, bright day, 
And watch the tiny sailboats 
Go sailing on their way. 


Or watch for the smoke from the steamers 
That travel all day and night, 
And visit those foreign countries 
That are thousands of miles from my 
sight. a 


And I gaze at the pounding breakers 
And the ocean so restless and wide, 
And wish that the ships would take me. 
To visit the lands on the other side. 


But after I’d seen those’ strange lands, 
I’d be sure to wish once more 
To come back to my friends, and God’s 
country, 
And the good old Cape Cod Shore. 
we HY ye 20. 


———— 


‘Gretta 
A Story of the Northwest. 

Gretta was a little German maid -and 
lived on the shore of Stitikine river beside 
a great forest-in northwestern - Canada. 
She was sixteen years old and her father’s 
housekeeper. 

They had come to Canada four years 
ago and Herr Bochsa had taken up a tract 
of land away up in the northwestern part 
of this strange land, far from the haunts 
of civilization. 

The two had lived in the little log cabin 
for four years and in all that time Gretta 
had never seen anyone besides her father. 
Gretta was content to think that her fa- 
ther was growing well and strong. 

Herr Bochsa never took his daughter 
with him when he went on the long jour- 
ney for supplies. He left her at home, 
for fear some great, hulking trapper might 
win his little girl away from him, 





& for -hissrevurn:. 


‘the body of a man. 


This was the reason he had kept her hid- 
den. He had taught her very carefully and 
considered her far above the people of 
these parts. He had been a professor in 
the University of Berlin, but foreseeing the 
World War, he had come to these remote 
yarts because he was too old to fight and 
longed for a freer life than could be found 
in Germany for years to come. 

One day in the late fall Herr Bochsa 
found that he must go for supplies. A 
storm was brewing and it was with much 
foreboding he made his Brena ta uous for 
the journey. 

“Well, Gretta, it looks to me as though 
it- would storm, but I must go. Now, 
Gretta, don’t let anyone in while I am 
gone, as I have often said before. If any- 
one comes you run and hide. You will 
not be afraid. I hate to leave you with 
this storm coming up, but I shall have to 
£0,”’ 

“Oh, indeed, I won’t be afraid; the dog 
will keep me company, and I have plenty 
to do.”’ 

So the good Herr started for the village, 
with his mind at ease concerning Gretta. 
It seemed impossible that anyone could 
get his little girl, because his home 
had never been found, even by trap- 
pers. 

Gretta sat before the fire, reading one 
of her good father’s books, as she waited 
The long shadows length- 
ened and :deepened, and still Gretta sat by 
the open fire reading, then nod-nod-nod- 
ding. 

She did not know how long she had been 
asleep when she was suddenly aroused by 
some heavy thing falling against the door. 
Thinking it was her father, exhausted by 
the storm, she hastened to the door and 
flung it wide open. 

There straight across the threshold lay 
She dragged him into 
then shut the door and bolted 
of wolves. Even as she did 


the room, 
it--forsfear 


-she heard the quick, short bark of a wolf 


only a few rods away, and was thankful 
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she had not left the man to the mercy of 
the storm and the wolf. 

She lit a lamp and then turned her at- 
tention to the man on the floor, He was 
a good six foot, broad shouldered, splen- 
did specimen of manhood. 

She loosened his coat and scarf and 
chafed his wrists to start the circulation. 
He opened his eyes and looked at her. 
After he had eaten he seemed to feel all 
right again. 

He was a naturalist and was making a 
study of Canadian birds. He had lost his 
way and had become exhausted by the 
storm. 

When the good Herr returned he was a 
little angry at seeing a stranger in his 
house, but soon became reconciled to it. 
When he learned that he was a naturalist 
he was delighted and urged him to stay 
with them while he completed his studies. 

Philip Andrews stayed three years, com- 
pleting his study of Canadian birds. Some- 
times he was gone for days at a time, but 
other times he came back to the little 
cabin. ‘ 

But one day he found that his task was 
completed and he must return to his own 
home for a little while. As he was about 
to leave he gave Gretta three seeds. 

“When these lilies bloom, little Gretta, 
I will come back and take you with me. 
I will take you to see great cities, famous 
and beautiful placés such as you have not 
seen since you left your own land.”’ 

“More beautiful than the Fatherland?’’ 

“Aye, my own dear little Gretta, more 
beautiful than you have ever dreamed of.’’ 

Gretta planted her lilies and waited pa- 
tiently for them to grow. 

One day all the lilies but one were in 
bloom—great, beautiful yellow lilies they 
were—and Gretta thought, “Surely Phil 
will come today.”’ But the lilies faded and 
died, as did Gretta’s hopes, and still he did 
not come. 

A year rolled by and the last lily had not 
bloomed and Philip had not come, and had 
sent no word. a . 


One day in the spring the last lily had 
a large white bud. 

“Ah, perhaps after all he will come,” 
thought Gretta, hopefully. 

Day was dying in the crimson and gold 
west and the sun cast long shadows across 
the earth as a weary, belated traveler came 
up the Stitikine river in a large flat boat. 

Gretta sat watching her lily; she had sat 
there for over an hour, waiting for the lily 
to bloom and for the fulfillment of her 
cherished hopes. Herr Bochsa had 
watched her for a while and then had gone 
out, sad and heavy-hearted. 

The good Herr uttered a shout of joy as 
he perceived the traveler. Philip Andrews 
had come at last. He had been true to 
his word. 

Gretta ran to meet him and he told how 
he had been ill in a strange hospital and 
had been unable to send her any word 
when he finally came to himself. 

As they entered the little cabin the lily 
had bloomed and in its smiling purity said, 
“TI waited for you, Philip, and kept little 
Gretta’s faith.’’ 

Together they bent over to praise the 
beautiful lily. 

Then Philp took little Gretta in his arms 
and told the old, old story of the love of 
aman -fora~maid: And the lily just 
bloomed and bloomed in its happiness, 

1. Cs eae 


A Friend 


Only a smile, but it brings someone cheer, 
Helping him through a day perhaps drear, 
Making him feel through the worry and 
strife 
Someone’s his friend. 





Only a kind word, but straight from the 
heart 
Brings with it love which will never depart, 
Kasing the rough-paved way by this 
‘igh thought— 
Someone’s his friend. 
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Only a kind deed or lift of the load 
May keep the traveler in the straight road, 
Showing him that in the great morning 
land 
Someone’s his friend. 
Rosh 20: 


Che Exciting Boarder 


After the death of Mr. Crosby, Mrs, 
Crosby and her daughter, Marion, were 
obliged to go to the summer resort in the 
country to live. The Crosby summer re- 
sort was all that was left of a large 
fortune. The rest was lost by poor invest- 
ents. 

For two years Marion and her mother 
had managed very well by taking summer 
boarders. It was a place much sought 
after by people who liked to board in the 
country, as it was beautiful and had all 
the modern improvements. 

It was now about the first of May and 
time to think of preparing the house for 
the numerous summer boarders. Marion 
and her mother were seated on the spa- 
cious piazza sewing on Marion’s graduation 
dress. They were both so interested in 
what they were doing that five or six min- 
utes went by without a word from either, 
when Mrs. Crosby broke the silence by— 

“We must hurry with this dress as it is 
almost time to prepare the house for the 
boarders. I got a letter from Miss Smith 
today and she is coming a week earlier 
this year, which will make it the fifteenth 
of the month.”’ 

“Yes, and she’s so _ fussy,’ replied 
Marion, ‘‘that everything will have to be 
just so. Without any exceptions, Mother, 
I think she’s the fussiest old lady I ever 
saw. I’m tired of all these old ladies we 
take to board. Why, it’s a regular old la- 
dies’ home’ here now, and it’s so hard for 
me to keep on my dignity, you know; I al- 
ways say something shocking the first 
thing. I think it would be just salubrious 
if we could have an exciting person here 


—a poet or an artist. Wouldn’t that be 
just thrilling! And Lucy Freeman would 
be green with envy; she’s always boast- 
ing about what wonderful people they have 
there.”’ : 

After this long speech on the part of her 
daughter Mrs. Crosby hardly knew what to 
answer. 

“Yes’’ she said finally, ‘it would be nice 
to have a poet or artist here, but what 
poet or artist would want to come to this 
exclusive place?’’ 

“Why, I’m sure, Mother, that this would 
be an ideal place for an artist. That 
mountain over there is enough to give any 
artist an inspiration, But then,’’ she broke 
off suddenly, ‘“‘I wouldn’t care whether it 
was a poet or an artist or even a hod-car- 
rier if only he or she were exciting and 
could just make things hum around here.’’ 

Just then the telephone rang and Mrs. 
Crosby answered. In a few minutes she 
came back, smiling, and said, ‘“‘That was 
Dorothy Roberts and she wants me to take 
a boarder.”’ 

“An old lady, I presume,’ interrupted 
Marion. 

“No, quite the opposite,’’ answered Mrs. 
Crosby. ‘‘He is a young college graduate 
whose health is poor and he hopes to re- 
gain it by working on Roberts’ farm, and 
as they have no room for him they want 
us to take him to board. He has good ref- 
erences, so I consented.’’ 

“T hope he’s” exciting,”’ 
Marion, dreamily. 

That night about six o’clock a very tall, 
dark-complexioned man, about twenty-five 
years old, came striding up the driveway. 
He knocked at the door and presented him- 
celf as George Sherman, the Roberts’ new 
farm hand. His manners were absolutely 
beyond reproach, as was also his English. 

After supper Mrs. Crosby told him to 
come down in the drawing-room and sit 
by the fireplace with her and Marion, as 
she thought he’d be a little lonely upstairs 
alone. He did so, and soon all three were 


murmured 


. talking merrily. 
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“Where’s your home?” asked Mrs. 
Crosby. 

2°T'm an escaped convict,’ answered 
George Sherman, but when he saw the hor- 
rified look on both their faces he laughed 


and said, ‘“‘No, I’m not an escaped convict, 


but I ran away.’’ 

That was all the information they could 
get about their new boarder that night. 

For the next week or so he seemed so 
happy and like any young fellow that all 
suspicion of him was forgotten. Then 
one night while they were eating supper 
he began to smile quietly to himself, which 
of course was nothing strange, and when 
Marion asked him what the joke was he 
very casually said, “Oh, once in a while 
reminiscences of the past cross my mind 
and I have to give vent to my feelings by 
outburst of laughter.’ Then he quickly 
changed his attitude and said, “I wish I 
had some more of my clothes here.’’ 

“Well, why don’t you send for them?’’ 
asked Marion. 

“Why, he answered in rather a sur- 
prised tone, ‘‘the expressmen wouldn’t take 
a package addressed to me.’’ 

“Do they know you?’’ asked Marion in- 
nocently. 

“No, but they wouldn’t take my bag- 
gage.”’ 

To change the subject, Marion asked 
him if he were going to the dance. 

“No, I’m not; they’d laugh at me up 
there. You know I’m mentally deficient,”’ 
said he, laughing. 

The Crosbys didn’t think much about 
him after that. They just supposed he 
was trying to creat a mystery about him- 
self to fool the unsophisticated country 
people. 

They knew very little about him so they 
were ready to think almost anything but 
the truth, and this truth they were soon 
to learn. They might have learned it 
sooner if they had only realized a few 
things and guessed at a few more. 

He was a college graduate and owing 
to the fact that he studied hard and did 


some bookkeeping for his father his brain 
was overtaxed and the result was a ner- 
vous breakdown, from which he hoped to 
recuperate by a summer on a farm. He 
had tried several times to enlist in the 
army, but was rejected. 

Another two weeks went by, and so like 
a normal human being was he that again 
all doubt of him was cast aside. 

Mrs. Mason, a very dear friend of 
George’s mother, came up to see him one 
day. His mother couldn’t come because 
business kept her away. She went back 
to Boston on the six o’clock train and 
Marion drove the horse while George and 


Mrs. Mason talked things over, as it 
were. 

After she had gone George jumped in 
the wagon, grabbed the reins ‘from 


Marion’s hand and made the old horse go 
as fast as his legs could carry him.. 
‘Why, *what’s* the: matter?” 

Marion, a little bit frightened. 

“IT wish she’d just mind her own affairs 
and keep her mouth closed,’ he answered 
angrily. 

Marion tried to find out what Mrs. Ma- 
son had said, but was left in ignorance, as 
he refused to say more. 

When they got home he was cooled off 
and was himself once again. He went for 
a walk and as he was strolling along Harry 
Roberts came riding by on his bicycle. 

“Say, let’s see your bicycle,’ yelled 
zeorge, and Harry did so and George 
jumped on and started at break-neck speed 
but didn’t get far- because he’d never rid- 
den a bicycle before. Then he turned 
around and walked home again, and there 
he saw a horse and buggy hitched to the 
post in the back yard. Mrs. Crosby’s sis- 
ter had come to visit her. George very 
casually unhitched the horse and started 
to drive away and no knowing how far 
he would have gone if Mrs. Crosby had 
not made him go back. 

Mrs. Crosby’s sister went home soon and 
George began to pace the drawing-room 
floor. 


asked 





“T must get to Boston tonight,’’ he kept 
saying. 

Mrs. Crosby came in and asked why he 
must get to Boston. 

“Because my mother’s dead,” he said, 
“T know she is.’’ 

Mrs. Crosby asked him how he knew. 

“Oh, I know she is. I know she is,’’ he 
repeated, ‘‘because when Mrs. Mason 
kissed me good-bye she had a far-away 
look in her eye.’’ 

Mrs. Crosby wanted to laugh, but she 
felt so sorry for him that she tried to com- 
fort him instead. Finally she gave him 
some medicine and told him to go to bed 
and in the morning he should go to Boston 
to see his mother. 

About ten o’clock Mrs. Crosby was 
startled by a call from George’s bedroom. 

“Oh, Mrs. Crosby come here; I’m sick! 
Tm dying!” 

Mrs. Crosby went upstairs and there he 
sat, as pale as a ghost, his eyes flashing as 
though he was scared nearly to death. 

Mrs. Crosby tried to comfort him and 
convince him it was all imagination. But 
suddenly his whole face changed and he 
cried, ‘“‘You’ve poisoned me. Oh, why did 
you do it? Marion, come in here; she’s 
poisoned me. Stay with me to the end; 
she’s poisoned me.’’ 

This was said in a sort of a wail, but 
here again his face changed from a look 
of sadness to one of rage, and jumping up, 
he grabbed Mrs. Crosby’s arms and yelled, 
“Why did you do it? Why did.you do 
Ge 

Mrs. Crosby was so scared she didn’t 
know what to do, but Marion, seeing 
something must be done, said, although 


she was nearly scared to death, ‘Mr. 
George Sherman, you just leave my 
mother alone and listen to reason. She 


has not poisoned you or anything of the 


sort. You be quiet and she’ll send for 
the doctor and everything will be all 
right.” 


This speech quieted him and he was 
once more calm. 
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The doctor soon came and gave him 
some medicine. 

“You’re not trying to poison me, are 
you, doctor?’ asked George. 

“Why, of course not. Why should I 
want to do such a thing?’’ 

Finally worn out by his excitement, 
George fell asleep. 

The doctor examined him and _ pro- 
nounced him mentally deficient. 

The next morning George was himself, 
although a little worried about his mother. 
He planned to go home on the 8.30 train. 
When he shook hands with Mrs. Crosby be- 
fore saying good-bye she asked rather tim- 
idly, ‘“‘Do you still think I tried to poison 
VOU 

“No, Mrs. Crosby, I do not. I once ac- 
cused someone else of poisoning me,’’ he 
said earnestly. 

He paid Mrs. Crosby a large sum of 
money for his board and a little more for 
her trouble with him, and turning to 
Marion he said, slipping a crisp bill in her 
hand, “Take this for. your. trouble, 
Marion.”’ 

She murmured a thank you when, after 
protesting against taking it, he refused to 
listen te her protestations. 

“And you think your mother’s all right, 
don’t you?’”’ she asked. 

“Yes, but I must see her.’’ And so Say- 
ing he jumped into Dick Gardner’s auto, 
which was waiting for him. 

With a sigh of relief Mrs. Crosby turned 
to Marion, saying ‘Was he exciting 
enough, Marion?”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that word to me again. 
T shall never wish for an exciting boarder 
again,’ and, turning around, she said, ‘“‘Oh, 
there’s the mail man.’’ 

And the next moment, ‘‘Here’s a letter 


for vou. I don’t recognize the handwrit- 
ing though.’”’ 
“Probably it’s a boarder wanting to 


come,” said Mrs. Crosby. 

“T hope it’s an old lady,’ answered 
Marion very seriously. 
W:.14;7°20: 





Q@ Bird Party 


Every winter since I can remember we 
have put out food for the birds. Some- 
times squirrels and pheasants come around 
our place to get something to eat. 

About four or five years ago we had an 
especially large number of birds who de- 
pended on us for their winter’s food. 

I was the president of our Bird Club 
then and had more time to tend and study 
the birds. 

We had grain, crumbs, suet, apples, and 
other things out for them all the time. 

One day, sitting by the window watch- 
ing a bluejay and a sparrow enjoy their 
food, I saw a pheasant stick his head 
around the corner of the barn to see if all 
was safe. 

He came forward and in a few moments 
he was followed by three hen-pheasants. 
They came up with the bluejay and spar- 
row, and began to eat. 

‘Every few minutes the cock-pheasant 
would look up, look all around to see if 
all was still safe, and then go back to his 
eating. 

A few moments later two chickadees 
joined the group. They made the party 
merry by their frequent ‘‘Tis-a-dee-dee- 
dee’s’”’ or ‘‘Phoe-be’s.’’ 

Another addition to the party was a 
pair of slate-colored juncos. 

There seemed to be no trouble at all 
among the many participants of the grain 
and other food. 

Once when the cock-pheasant looked up, 
he acted as if he saw something he didn’t 
like. I looked to see what it was and 
there, sitting on the piazza railing, as 
calmly as you please, was Mr. Red Chip- 
munk, nibbling away at a kernel of corn. 

While I was watching Mr. Red Chip- 
munk I saw a little gray head poked 
around the corner of the house. This 
head was followed by a gray body and 
a large gray tail. Mr. Gray Squirrel had 
evidently heard of the eats and had come 
to have some, 
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The grain was about gone by then and 
I was afraid that the party would soon 
come to an end. 

Just then mother opened the door very 
easily to throw out some nuts for the squir- 
rels. The little birds flew away but in 
a few moments they were back again. 

The party did come to an end very sud- 
denly but by a far different method than 
I had supposed it would. 

That day was very warm and the poul- 
try had been let out of the hen-houses. 
Mr. Rooster and Mrs. Hen thought they 
would take a walk. Their waik led them 
around to the front of the house and in 
due time Mr. Rooster spied Mr. Cock- 
Pheasant. But it happened that Mr. 
Cock-Pheasant spied Mr. Rooster at just 
the same time. 

Mr. Cock-Pheasant, being much more 
nimble than Mr. Rooster, started after 
him. 

Mr. Rooster was quite indignant at this 
intruder, so he stood his ground—a little ' 
while. Mr. Rooster was quite old so he 
was no match for young Mr. Cock-Pheas- 
ant, and finally he called to Mrs. Hen and 
they went back to the hen-house, among 
their own friends. 

Mr. Cock-Pheasant was highly pleased 
with himself as he came back to his wom- 
en-folks. They ate a little more grain 
and then went off. 

Meanwhile the other birds, Mr. Red 
Chipmunk and Mr. Gray Squirrel had had 
all they wanted and departed. 

I thought that I had never had such an 
interesting time watching the birds. 

The pheasants were around here all of 
that winter, but I have never seen one 
since. ~ “a 
F. B. G., ’20. 


The Studyv-Room 
The teacher stands with a scowling face, 
To make the students work. 
He reprimands without a grace 
Those who their duty shirk. 
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Their cowhide boots they scufile; 
Their heavy books they slam, 
Their teacher’s temper to ruffle, 
To make him say—‘‘quiet.’’ 


A boy comes in, with ruddy cheeks, 
All out of breath and smiling. 
“Where have you been?” the teacher 
speaks. | 
“Between here and home with mein 
fraulein.”’ 


A little girl, with a careful glance, 
Opens a note from her lover. 

She loses herself in a blissful trance 
As she keeps it. under cover. 


The teacher sees without deceit, 
And brings the note to view. 

He makes her stand beside her seat, 
To read what’s meant for two. 


The pupils sigh with great relief 
When the period’s done. 
They do not care to come to grief, 
But rather look for fun. ; 
do Lew i? 0: 


4 


i 


Alumnt Notes 


93. Frederick W. Poor of the Boston 
“Post” office has been seriously iil for 


some weeks but he is now slowly re- 


covering. 

795. Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. Newell 
(Harriett L. Chase, ’01) have recently 
returned from a trip to California. 

’°96-’"97. Mrs. Jerome MacMurphy (Mabel 
L. Pullen) of Oak Park, Ill., is at the 
L. H. Adams homestead in Derry Vil- 
lage for the summer. Her mother, Mrs. 
J. F. Pullen (Harriett Warner, ’63), is 
with her. 

10. Charles Anderson has bought the 
Moody Wiggin market at Derry and is 
carrying on the business. ; 

‘10. Norman F. Watts has opened a law 





office in the First National Bank Build- 

ing, Derry. 

14. Eugene Clark is in the chemical de- 
partment of the State Board of Health, 
Springfield, Ill. 

°15. Helen Bachelder is teaching History 
and Manual Training in the Claremont 
High School. 

715. Henry Gilson recently spent a short 
furlough at home in Windham, N. H. He 
has been having some interesting experi- 
ences, sailing around the world in Uncle 
Sam’s men-of-war. His next trip will be 
to Japan. 

"16. Walter R. Martin is a member of the 
Board of Selectmen, Derry. 

716. William E. Bond has recently re- 
turned from three years’ service in the 
United States Army on the Mexican Bor- 
der. 

"16. Edgar Curtis Taylor, Bowdoin, ’20, 
received on January 22 the annual Class 
of 1868 Prize Speaking Contest, awarded 
for the best written and spoken ora- 
tion by a member of the Senior Class 
of Bowdoin. Mr. Taylor has won fur- 
ther distinction in being awarded the 
Henry W. Longfellow graduate scholar- 
ship, founded by the two daughters of 
Henry- W. Longfellow, Bowdoin, ’25. 
The purpose of this scholarship is to 
enable a student to pursue graduate 
work in some other college or abroad, 
the work to be done in English or gen- 
eral literature. ‘“‘The student to be Sse- 
lected should be someone not merely 
proficient in some specialty or with high 
marks, but with ability in the subject 
and capable of profiting by the advanced 
work and of developing in the best 
way.”’ Mr. Taylor will take graduate 
work at Oxford University next fall. 

‘17. Herbert Richardson is a_ wireless 
operator on the S. S. “‘Cedar Springs,’’ 
running between Norfolk and Boston. 

Tt may be of interest to note that six 
members of the Board of Trustees and six 
of the Faculty are alumni of Pinkerton 
Academy. . 
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Trustees. 


John C. Chase 
Frank N. Parsons 
Greenleaf K. Bartlett 
Charles W. Abbott 
Robert L. O’Brien 
Perley L. Horne 


Faculty. 


Perley L. Horne 
Sylvia Clark 

Emma Cone Pierson 
Ethel T. Tewksbury 
M. Elizabeth Cutts 
Thomas Foxall 


Births. 


On April 8, at Londonderry, N. H., to 
Prescott Howes Torrey, ’15, and Dorothy 
Boyden Torrey, a son, Prescott Howes, 
Jr. 

On March 138, at Fresno, Calif., to Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson Lamar Raney (Pris- 
cilla Bartlett, ’15) a son, Thompson La- 
mareJsr. 


~ Marriages. 


August 22, 1919, Vivian M. Gillespie, 
214 5eanGeOrrin® Werle oO. 

December 26, 1919, Irene Richardson, 
713, and Frank Bennett. 

March 16,-1920, Grace Warner, 
and Moses H. Gulesian. 


02, 


Deaths. 


760. On January 11, Dr. Harrison Alex- 
ander, at his home in Derry. 

Doctor Alexander was born May 4, 
1841, on the place where his father was 
born and which he always made his 
home. When a young man he struck out 
in life for himself, left home and went 
to Manchester to learn the dentist’s trade. 
He has often said that he had only 
twenty-three cents in his pocket and he 
walked to Manchester, as that would not 
secure him a passage on the railroad. 
He worked at the dentist business in Man- 


chester and after a short time went to 
Lawrence, Mass., and then to Boston. 

While in Boston he saw an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper that a dentist was 
wanted in an Office in Paris, France. He 
told his employer he would like to an- 
swer it. The man told him to do so and 
he would help all he could. With five 
hundred other applicants, the doctor took 
the examinations and, fortunately, he was 
the one selected out of the large number. 

He went to Paris and worked several 
years there, then went to Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, and then went to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, South America. There he was 
wonderfully successful in business and in 
investments, and some thirty years ago 
retired absolutely from active work at his 
trade. He owned considerable real estate 
in Derry, Lawrence and other places, and 
was probably one of the wealthiest men 
in Derry. | 

For a number of winters Doctor Alex- 
ander had passed the winters in the 
South or abroad, where it is always ) 
warm. He was a much traveled man, 
and had crossed the Atlantic ocean be- 
tween sixty and seventy times. He had 
visited all of the important countries in 
the world and could speak fluently six 
languages. 
°65. On March 5, Frank Sidney Adams of 

Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. Adams was born seventy years ago 
on the old Adams homestead in the Eng- 
lish range in this town. He afterwards 
lived in Hast Derry till he moved to Bos- 
ton. He was well known among Derry 
people as a kindly man, and among the 
dry goods fraternity all over New England. 
He had been employed by Brown Durrell 
Company, Boston, for the past forty-five 
years. 

He attended Pinkerton Academy and 
took great interest in everything that was 
connected with the academy or with the 
town. His death causes a loss that will 
be deeply felt by a great many in this 
town. 
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NECROLOGY 
1918. 


*France, May 28, Morris Salner, ’10 (from 
Derry and Nashua). 

Manchester, N. H., June 23, George H. 
Adams, ’57 (from East Derry). 

Essex Junction, Vt., June 28, Frances 
Walker, wife of George Chase, ’62. 

Salem, N. H., June 29, Josie Chase, ’76. 


*Crezancy, France, July 16, Russell B. 
Rice, °17. 
Beverly, Mass., July 17, Dorris G. 


Crafts, ’°16 (from East Derry). 
*France, July 18, Arthur J. Clark, ’08. 

Derry, N. H., Henry A. Bradford, ’65. 

Mansfield, Mass., August 29, Katherine 
Greeley Brown, ’10. . 

Chelsea, Mass., September 26, Mabel Cas- 
sidy, ’08. 

*Camp Devens, Mass., 
Charles W. Hall, ’08. 
*Camp Upton, N. Y., September 29, 
vin R. Fisher, ’07. 

Gorham, N. H., October 5, Mayola F. Fur- 

ber, ’96 (from Londonderry). 
*Portsmouth, N. H., October 11, Annie 
Frazier Norton, 711. 

Enfield, Conn., October 24, Martha 
Brown Tyrie, wife of Thomas Tyrie. 
64, : 

Derry, N:. H., October 26, 
Poor, *738: 

Fitzwilliam, N. H., October 26, Gardner 
H. Knight, ’16 (from Derry). 

Derry, N. H., October 30, Lucy M. Ba- 
ker, 716. 
*Boston, Mass., 
White, 715. 
Essex Junction, Vt., November 6, George 

Chase, ’62. 

Derry, N. H., December 10, Lucy Coolidge 
Chase, ’64. 
Dery, o.. - Ws 

Romprey, 718. 

Manchester, N. H., December 18, Gracia 
Moule, Faculty. 

Haverhill, Mass., December 29, Evelyn 
Owens Cassidy, 711. 


September 28, 


Er- 


Helen W. 


October 30, Melinda HE. 


December 15, Zella 


Pasadena, Calif., December 29, Ida Mul- 
lins Dustin, ’66. 


1919. 


Hingham, Mass., January 17, Minnie L. 
Bater, 715. 

Pasadena, Calif., January 20, Elizabeth 
F. Billings, Faculty, ’84-’86. 

Boston, Mass., February 15, 
Dustin, ’68. 

*Thuir, Germany, February 16, Sergt. Jo- 
seph F. Clark, husband of Sylvia Bond, 
08. 

Cambridge, Mass., 
Morrison, 757. 

Manchester, N. H., March 15, William 
Coburn Neal, ’19 (from Derry). 

Melrose, Mass., March 17, Katherine 
Dinsmore Kent, ’60. 

Baldwinsville, Mass., April 26, Eugene N. 
Mullins, ’70. 

Whitefield, N. H., August 22, 
Crosby (from. Brookline), 
Frank Adams. 

Meredith, N. H., October 6, Clarence M. 

- Platts, ’79 (from Londonderry). 

Londonderry, N. H., October 30, Charles 
Greeley, ’72. 

Derry, N. H., November 10, Susan Bart- 
ley Faculty, ’71-’84 and ’04-’19. 

Derry, N. H., November 30, Mary Alex- 
ander Leland, ’59. 

Londonderry, N. H., December 19, James 
McGregor, ’60. 

Auburn, N. H., December 28, Andrew F. 
Fox, ’44. 

Manchester, N. H,, December 31, George 
I. McAllister, ’71. 


Mirandus 


February 25, James 


Louise 
wife of 


1920. 
Derry, N. H., January 11, Harrison Alex- 
ander, 758. 
Derry, N. H., January 26, John E. Web- 
ster, 62. 
Brookline, Mass., March 5, Frank S&S. 
Adams, 767. 


*Died in World War service. 
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THH CONFERENCE. 

The annual New Hampshire Older 
Boys’ Y. M. CGC. A. Conference held in 
Keene this year on March 26, 27 and 28, 
was certainly one of the best that has ever 
been held. 

The school Y. M. C. A. was represented 
by five delegates—Casper Whitney, 
Loren Rand, Henry Bartlett, John Colby, 
and Francis Enslin. 

The program for the first day was the 
registration and assignment to homes at 
4 p.m. Then there was a praise service 
in the Grace M. E. Church at 5.30 p. m., 
followed by the annual Conference Din- 
ner in the Armory at 6.30 p.. m., with 
cheers and songs from the different dele- 
gations and after-dinner speeches by vari- 
ous people. 

After the banquet the Conference ad- 
journed to the M. E. Church, where the 
officers were elected. Mr. Arthur Rud- 
man then gave an address on ‘‘The Vision 
of Service.”’ 

The officers elected were: Richard 
Margeson of Portsmouth, president; John 
Giffen of Keene, first vice-president; El- 
red Davie of Concord, second vice-presi- 
dent; Ralph Bemis of Cheshire, secretary; 
Richard D. Mooney of Newport, assistant 
secretary. 

The theme of the Conference was “‘The 
Will of God and a Boy’s Life.’’ Accord- 
ingly, most of the speeches centered 
-around this subject. 

The meeting Saturday morning opened 
at 9 a. m. with devotional exercises con- 
ducted by Mr. Richard T. Smith, followed 
by an address by Mr. W. C. McCarty on 
“The Basis of the Choice’; another ad- 
dress by Mr. Rudman on “Christian Ser- 
vice, a Life Work,’”’ and a third by Tom 
Cotton on “‘The Call from Other Lands.’’ 

After this meeting the Conference photo- 
graph was taken. 

In the afternoon the Conference as- 
sembled again at 2.30 p. m. for a devo- 
tional period, led by Tom Cotton, after 
which it was divided into several groups 
for discussion. 


At 5.30 p. m. there was a supper for 
the leaders of the various delegations, and 
then at 7.30 p. m. the Conference met 
again in the M. HE. Church and was en- 
tertained by a_stereopticon lecture on 
Russia by the State Secretary, Mr. Perley 
A. Foster, and by moving pictures of the 
athletic games in Paris in June, 1919, and 
of an episode in Lincoln’s life. 

On Sunday morning all the delegates 
were supposed to attend church with their 
hosts. In the afternoon the Conference 
again assembled in the M. E. Church at 8 
p. m., when Mr. Rudman gave another ad- 
dress, “‘The Life Worth While.”’ 

At 7 p. m. the Conference met in the 
First Congregational Church for the fare- 
well service and were again addressed by 
Mr. Rudman on ‘‘Tomorrow’s Task.’’ 

All who went must certainly have had 
the time of their lives, and our delegates 
have come home with greater enthusiasm 
and a determination to make our school 
Y. M. C. A. a better, a more efficient and 
a stronger organization as the years roll 
on. 


Dd. A. C. A. Notes 


The Y¥¢ M.;C. A. meetings are growing 
better all the time, and the officers are 
glad to note that the imterest, too, is in- 
creasing. 

It may be of interest to know that so 
far as our delegates to the Y. M. C. A. 
convention were able to judge, our asso- 
ciation was one of the best represented 
there. There is still room for a great 
improvement, however. Fellows, let’s get 
together and make our organization sec- 
ond to none in the state! 

The Mock Trial was a great success and 
much credit is due our teachers, Miss 
Clark and Mr. Reynolds, for their efforts 
in working it up. Heppy’s wonderful com- 
mand of the French language and Mr. 
Foxall’s concise interpretations, His 
Honor, the judge’s dignity, that charming 
young lady, Dolly Heartbreaker, the Ar- 
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lington family, -and the masterpieces of 
oratory delivered by the lawyers contrib- 
uted much to the humor and success of 
the entertainment. 


THE CELEBRATED CASE OF 
ARLINGTON vs. SMITH 


Pinkerton Academy 
March 19, 1920 


By the Boys of the Senior and Junior 
_ Classes 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


PRIS | 220 28S CS aie i pal bem ae Maurice E. Walbridge 
SEAR Ee Cilia ee Saree Reet ae Dean Sanborn 
Ree ier UICC. Swot eee eee Clayton Cross 
CUDDLE crags bake rel eal gti IAPS Arthur Chase 


male.) gS) Ko wag oo: ele Ann, Sa nt de Sidney Garland 
CAR eo es aot 6) MI ECO I eg Ne a Loren Rand 


INGOrpreter ine. s > Are ee Thomas Foxall 
Plaintiff’s Lawyer....Arthur W. Reynolds 
Defendant’s Lawyer..... Perley L. Horne 
Gladys Arlington, Plaintiff. ..Loren Bailey 
Ogi AmOAT IMS LON. ord a jcartn Albert Bolduc 
Mary Ann Arlington...... Roland Ranney 
PITA Moe Arne tON 28s << ea. Casper Whitney 
Lora Arlington. .Arthur W. Reynolds, Jr. 
Meritage ONNEl | aye rok o Richmond Wight 
Mike O’Shaughnessey...... Ralph Stearns 
George Washington Snow...Harold Blake 
PSR AICS ELO.W ot ks cs nies ng ce Mark Blake 
TD OMS OLT AVIS Ln. eo terit cl eierse Charles Oak 
Yon Wun’ Lung Chasee....Norman Bean 
ESS eh od SO 0 i 2 cee Walter Herlihy 
Algernon Clarence Smith, Defendant, 

Olan Rand 
Peewee Wi. COO oe Vie sas Bernard Wason 
TE ol FOTIA Feasts hes cree wee ie Wayne Condon 
Dolly Heartbreaker...... Lyman Shackett 


Alphonse du Mauvais-Garcon, 
“Archie Hepworth 


PaG OLdL DAT wees cue ae da Jpo.ebartist(. Jr. 
Menvah. O' Hash,..2.5 Ftc... Horace Emerson 
Prof. N. O. Peezencuser....Calvin Oakes 
Wi ite Wo ies Ola i 2 iets 2 Howard Clark 
Special Witness....... J. Lowell Williams 


ARLINGTON vs. SMITH. 

The celebrated case of Arlington vs. 
Smith was tried before Judge Walbridge 
on Friday evening, March 19, in the 
Academy Courtroom. 

Arthur W. Reynolds, Esq., counsel for 
the plaintiff, opened the case and aroused 
the sympathy of the spectators in the 
erowded courtroom by his moving pres- 
entation of the wrongs suffered by his fair 
client, Gladys Arlington, who was the first 
to be examined. Few eyes were dry as 
the charming young girl of thirty-nine was 
escorted to the witness-stand to do vio- 
lence to her shrinking nature in exposing 
the wiles of the base imposter, Algernon 
Clarence Smith. The searching and yet 
kindly questions of her lawyer brought 
out her sad story, while the unfeeling 
cross-examination of the  defendant’s 
lawyer, Perley L. Horne, Esq., failed to 
move her from her position. Many wit- 
nesses wefe examined with the purpose of 
sustaining her in the course which she had 
taken and of convincing the jury of the 
perfidy of man. The aged father, who, 
in spite of his infirmity, was able to tell 
how the family purse had been depleted 
during the long courtship; the tender 
mother, who supported her child’s cause 
by an unceasing flow of words; the dear 
little brother and sister, who won the 
heart of every mother and moved to tears 
even the most callous in the audience as 
they prattled artlessly of ‘‘Algie’’ and 
“Sister’; and the buxom maid, Katie 
O’Connor, all were united in their expres- 
sions of horror at the viper who had 
warmed himself before the family coal 
stove and then had fastened his poisonous 
fangs in the bosom of the family circle 
before crawling away to bring unhappi- 
ness to some other life. 

The many witnesses who gave their 
testimony were unanimous in their con- 
viction that Smith should be severely dealt 
with and should be made to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. Igotta Bottla- 
viski, the Bolshevist, Yon Won Lung 
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Chasee, the laundryman, and Mr. B. I. 
Loud, the dealer in horses, were especially 
prominent. 

The masterly opening speech of Lawyer 
Horne and the few but convincing wit- 
nesses whom he put on the stand made 
the fickle popular mind swing to the side 
of the defendant, who protested his inno- 
cence in a quiet, manly fashion. The 
letters and poem purporting to be writ- 
ten by him to the plaintiff were pro- 
nounced forgeries by the skillful hand- 
writing expert, Prof. N. O. Peezencuser, 
while the spirited dialogue carried on with 
true Gallic abandon by that elegant cos- 
mopolite, Monsieur Alphonse du Mauyais- 
Garcon, and the polyglot interpreter, 
Thomas Foxall, introduced an atmosphere 
of culture which was most elevating and 
refining. 

More than one elderly heart skipped a 
beat and the judge himself was stirred 
from his magisterial calm -~when Miss 
Dolly Heartbreaker tripped upon _ the 
stand and brought her battery of charms 
to bear upon the audience, the lawyers, 
the foreman of the jury and even His 
Honor. The closing pleas of the lawyers 
were masterly examples of forensic elo- 
quence and the listeners were_ spellbound 
by their lofty flights of oratory. 

The jury, after receiving a solemn 
charge from the judge, upon mature de- 
liberation returned the verdict of Guilty. 
This decision, however, was set aside by 
the judge, who said that their inexperi- 
enced minds had apparently been too much 
influenced by the wiles of Miss Heart- 
breaker. He gave some paternal advice 
to both plaintiff and defendant, and a 
complete reconciliation followed. 

SYLVIA CLARK, 
Court Reporter. 

[Editor’s Note.—The Mock Trial was 
presented by the boys of the Senior and 
Junior classes. The parts were well 
chosen and admirably sustained. This 
most successful play was first written and 
staged in 1906 by Mr. A. W. Reynolds and 


Miss Sylvia Clark, and. revised to suit 
present conditions. It has been given 
three times in Derry and once in Bidde- 
ford, Maine. | 


School Notes 
March 23. 

The second trustee dinner of the year 
was held, with the following members 
present: Mr. Parsons, Mr. Haskins, Mr. 
Chase, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Ab- 
bott and Mr. Horne. The dinner was 


served at the old academy by Junior and 
Senior Domestic Science girls. 


March 24. 


Candidates for the 1920 Track Team 
met after chapel and elected Olan Rand, 
’21, captain for the 1920 season. 


March 26. 


The winter term closed for a ten days’ 
vacation. 

In the evening the annual Sophomore- 
Junior prize speaking contest was held. 
The Juniors won the contest, which was 
closely contested, and it was a very dif- 
ficult task for the judges, Mr. Gutts, Pro- 
fessor Angell and Mrs. Glidden, to decide. 


._ The following decisions were rendered: 


Ar- 
Earl 


Boys—Olan Rand, ’21, first prize; 
thur Reynolds, ’22, second prize; 
Kelley, ’22, third prize. 

Girls—Ruth Shackett, ’21, first prize; 
Alma O’Neil, ’21, second prize; ‘Marion Bid- 
well, ’21, third prize. 

One of the features of the program was 
the twelve speakers speaking their indi- 
vidual piece together. Popular ‘songs 
were sung, led by the Girls’ Glee Club. 
April 6. 

School reopened for the Spring term. 

After chapel a joint meeting of the Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. was held and 
an intensely interesting talk on ‘‘Books 
and What to Read’’ was given by Mr. 
Reynolds of the Faculty. 
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April 8. : 

The Freshman class held a meeting, at 
which Henry Bartlett was elected presi- 
dent and Shepherd Senter vice-president. 


April 9. 


A unique social was held on the evening 
of April 8, given by the Senior class and 
called a Poverty Social. Admission was 
ten cents and one cent for each inch above 
or below five feet, an additional tax of 
ten cents was charged for one not dressed 
in old cloths. Music was furnished by 
Scott’s orchestra of Derry. 


April 12. 


A meeting of the Junior Philomathean 
was held and the following officers were 
elected for the Spring term: Thomas 


Stewart, ’22, president; Alfred Paquet, 
23, vice-president; Nina Kingsbury, ’23, 
secretary. 

A baseball schedule of twenty games 
has been arranged and the feature of the 
schedule is the three-day trip to the north- 
ern part of the state. Practice is being 
held regularly if Mother Nature permits. 

Coaches Walbridge and Dyke promise 
to produce a winning team and one of the 
best the school has ever put on the dia- 
mond. 

Better pay those athletic dues and re- 
ceive a season ticket, as there are about 
twelve home games. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Haynes, who 
have been spending the winter in Miami, 
Fla., are expected to return to their home 
in Derry Village soon. 
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ATHLETICS 


SF 
Ka (OF 


Baseball practice has started in ear- 
nest. There are about twenty candidates 
trying out for the team. Several of last 
year’s splayers have reported, and Mn. 
Walkridge hopes to turn out a good team, 
with these veteran players as a nucleus. 

3aseball meetings have been held twice 
a week for several weeks. At these meet- 
ings the candidates discuss the rules and 
fine points of the game. 

The battery candidates have had indoor 
practice for some time, and although Cross 
is the only experienced pitcher, there are 
several other good prospects which will 
be available. 

There are four good candidates out for 
the backstop position, one of whom, Cap- 
tain Bolduc, has already had experience. 

The boys are very fortunate in having 
Bolduc for captain, as he is one of the best 
catchers in the state and is a very enthu- 
siastic player. 

A splendid schedule has been arranged 
by Manager Goodrich, under serious dif- 
ficulties. This schedule includes a three- 
day trip in the northern part of {the 
state. Two of the games have already 
been arranged—one with Brewster Acad- 





emy at Wolfeboro, the other with Nute 
High School at Milton. 


1920 Baseball Schedule. 


April 17 Pembroke at Derry. 

April 21 Methuen at Derry. 

April 24 Manehester at Derry. 

April 28 St. Joseph’s at Derry. 

May 1 Stearns School at Mt. Vernon 

May 5 )~6p Johnson at Derry. 

May 8 Dummer at Derry. 

May 12 St. Anselm’s Prep. at Derry. 

May 15 Bryant & Stratton at Man- 
chester. 

May 19 Pembroke at Pembroke. 

May 22 £4Punchard at Derry. 

May 27 4xBrewster at Wolfeboro. 

May 28 Nute High at Milton. 

May 29 Game Pending (out of town) 

June 1 Brewster at Derry. 

June 5 Dummer at South Byfield. 

June 9 Bryant & Stratton at Derry. 

June 12 Johnson at North Andover.’ 

June 17 Sanborn at Derry. 

June 18 Sanborn at Kingston. 


4 
Olan Rand of the Junior class has been 
elected captain of the track team. Train- 


ing for the track team is expected to be- 
gin soon, although some of the candidates 
have been training for some time. 

Calvin Oakes has drawn up the football 
schedule for next fall. There are several 
open dates, but he hopes to have these 
filled soon. 


1920 Football Schedule. 


Sept. 25 Exeter High School at Derry. 
Sept. 29 Open. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
OCT: 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
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Pinkerton at Manchester. 

St. James at Derry. 

Pinkerton at Sanborn. 

Essex Agricultural School at 
Derry. 

Pinkerton at Dummer. 

Pinkerton at Punchard. 

Open. 

Portsmouth at Derry, 

Open. 

Methuen at Derry (pending). 
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The ‘Pinkerton Critic’? wishes heartily 
to thank the following for the exchanges 
received since the March issue of the 
eOritiCws 

The Bulletin, San Quentin, California. 


The Index, South High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The Brewster, 
Brewster, N. H. 


The Mirror, Pratt High School, Pratt, 
Kansas. 


Brewster Academy, 


The Pantograph, Kansas 
School, Kansas. 


City High 


Polytechnic, Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
INZEY: 


The Middlebury Campus, 
College, Vt. 


Middlebury 
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Exchanges 


The Tunxis, Winsor High School, Win-. 
sor, Conn. 

Royal Arcanum Bulletin, Boston, Mass. 

The Oceanic, Old Orchard High 
School, Maine. 

The Breccia, Deering High School, Port- 
land, Maine. 

The Sassamon, Natick High School, Na- 
tick, Mass. 

The Enterprise, Mass. Hospital Sclool, 
Canton, Mass. 

Vermont Pioneer. 

The New Hampshire, New Hampshire 
State College, Durham, N. H. 

Bulletin of Philips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


Exchange Notes 


The Bulletin, San Quentin, California.— 
Your paper is one to be proud of, so in- 
spiring; jand your choice of poetry is 
splendid. 


The Index, South High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass.—You have a neat little paper, 


with an attractive cover and _ clever 
stories. 
The Brewster, Brewster Academy, 


Brewster, N. H.—Don’t you think a cover 
would improve your paper? 

The Mirror, Pratt High School, Pratt, 
Kansas.—yYour paper is interesting, but 
where are your stories? 

The Pantograph, Kansas City High 
School, Kansas.—You show fine school 
spirit, but we miss your stories. 

The Tunxis, Winsor High School, Win- 
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sor, Conn.—-Congratulations! .You have a your attractive paper. You deserve to be 
splendid paper. Your stories and alumni complimented on your splendid exchange, 





notes are exceptionally good. and the pictures add to the attraction. 
The Sassamon, Natick High School, Na- The Breceia, Deering High School, 

tick, Mass.—Your neat little paper does Portland, Maine.—Your paper is cleverly 

eredit to your. school. Your athletic arranged. Come again. ~ 

notes prove your ability in sports. The Enterprise, Mass. Hospital School, 


The Oceanic, Old Orchard High School, Canton, Mass.—You have a fine little pa- 
Maine.—We are always glad to receive rer. Keep it up. 
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BUSINESS IS KING 


The surest way to become a part of the great American 
Business Machine ts through preparation 
| Our Business and Accountancy, Stenographic, Secretarial and Finishing 
Courses FIT the student for immediate activity with the best business con- 
cerns.—It requires three months, six months, a year—depending upon ability 
and previous preparation. New scents enter any time. 


HESSER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Mancuester, N. H. 


- DALINGER’S ears 
LUNCH Steele Furniture Co. 


























There are seventeen young people from Derry and Londonderry now at- 
tending this school. Next to Manchester, this is the largest attendance from 


any town or city in the State. We appreciate this splendid patronage. 


Next year we shall add several new practical courses. Our new Year 


Book, now in preparation, will give full information. 


Send us your name, and a copy will be sent you as soon as it comes from 
the press. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
JAMES W. BREHAUT, Principal. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE’S GREATEST STORE 
FOR YOUNG MEN’S CLOTHING 


831 Eum Srreet Mawncurster, N. H. 





Telephone Connection 


Patronize Phil’s BARTLETT'S 
eee 5 and 1€c and Dept. Store 


C: BARTLETT, Prop. 
Central Block, Derry, N. H. 


HOMER A. WHITE WILSON’S 


ae 55 East Broadway | M a r k e t 











_ BUTMAN’S 
~ NIGHT LUNCH 


FURNITURE AEE er RTE 


L. H. PILLSBURY & SON 


Dealers in 





Compliments of 
Rugs, Heaters 


sinverware ana Crockery | BLAKE’S NIGHT LUNCH 


Opposite Memorial Building 








I. NATHAN BROADWAY THEATRE 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER DERRY’S 
CLEAN, COMFORTABLE 
AND DISTINCTIVE 


W.- J. KINGSBURY PHOTO-PLAY HOUSE 


INSURANCE and FLORIST 
Whitney Block Derry,’ N?- H: 





M. ©. Humphry, Prop. 











Beso DERRY BAKERY 


COUTROCHI BROS., Proprietors 


BOOTS AND SHOKS 





RECORD PRESS | Automobile Repairing Miller Tires 


QUALITY | 


PRINTING BROADWAY 
Whitney Block ; Dery ase: GARAGE 








Compliments of OAKLAND MOTOR CARS 


x F and 
Annis Grain & Lumber Co. aha Ne aera oe 


DERRY, N. H. 





————$—— — ~ Pein 


F. L. GEORGE CO. (CHARLES BARTLETT 


Ladies’ Furnishings, Dry Goods 
Boots, Shoes and Rubbers 





DRUGGIST and STATIONER 


Shoe Repairing 
Greenough Block Derry, N. H. Derry Village, N. H. 











When you select Wearing Apparel doesn’t 


Derry National Bank appearance become the first requisite? 


Then don’t you consider the value? 
MAKE THIS BANK YOUR BANK And when style and good service are 
backed up by right price isn’t that the time 
The oldest business institution in town you say all right? 
CAPITAL $60,000 Please look over our Spring Stock and 
apply this test. 
KF, J. SHEPARD, President 


J. B. BARTLETT, Peedsith S| C. H. CLEMENT 





ee — erie eS 


Safe to Save in the Compliments of 


pe LICHTENSTEINS 
Derry Savings Bank LADIES’ WEARING APPAREL 


THE BANK OF SERVICE 


Interest paid on accounts of PATRONIZE BERT’S 


$1.00 and upwards 


Soe a0 008 COMPLIMENTS OF A FAN - 


Geo. W. Benson & Co. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
—_from—- 


SILLS TO SADDLE BOARDS 


BEAVER LAKE ICE 





Compliments of 


PARADISE ORCHESTRA 
_- Vo AP MOODY ~~ 


Department Store 
Ladies’ Suits and Skirts, Ladies’ Waists and 
Corsets, Underwear and Hosiery, Dress 
Goods and Domestics, Art Goods 
and Small Wares 
DERRY, N. H. 


HILL @ SAWYER © | -5 
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